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A FEW FACTS. 


Tur Arena is a monthly review of social advance. 

Established December, 1889, and now in its 22d volume. 

Business and editorial offices since first issue, Pierce 
Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

Price, 25 cents a copy, on all news'stands. By mail, 
$2.50 a year, payable in advance. For foreign countries, 
50 cents extra to cover postage, $3.00, or 12 shillings. 

Entered at the Boston Post-office as Second-class 
matter. 


OUR METHOD. 


Tue Arena is sent until ordered discontinued. If such 
order is given at time of subscribing, no other order is 
necessary. Notice for renewal is sent each subscriber, 
with month of expiration. Receiving no reply to this 
notice, the magazine is continued. This plan is followed, 
since it pleases the majority of our subscribers. Notify 
us promptly should any number fail to reach you. Always 
give old, as well as new address, in requesting change of 
post-office. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY RATES. 


Libraries desiring duplicate copies for branches, or for 
any use, can secure the rate of $2.00 a year, on each extra 
copy ordered with first copy at $2.50 a year. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


Remittances should be made payable to Tur Arena 
Company, and sent by Post-office Money Order, Express 
Money Order, New York Draft, or Registered Letter. 
Those who send personal checks must add 10 cents to 
cover clearing-house collections. 

Address all communications to Tue Arena Company, 
Corrtey Square, Boston, Mass. 


ABOUT AGENTS. 


Tue Arena employs agents to solicit new subscribers. 
All agents authorized to collect money are given a certifi- 
cate of agency. Pay no money to an agent unless he can 
prove his authority. We will not be responsible for 
money paid to swindlers, Our canvassing agents give 
receipts signed at this office, and countersigned by them. 
Accept no unauthorized receipt. 


TO NEWSDEALERS AND AGENTS. 


The American News Company and its branches are our 
distributors to the trade. Make your orders through this 
agency. Tue Arena is returnable, unmutilated except 
from usual handling, but not returnable prior to receipt 
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of new edition. Make your orders early, and report any 
failure or delay in filling to us. Must be returned within 
go days from date of issue. 

We will send any dealer postal-card announcements, for 
mailing to special people, after stamping thereon dealer's 
name and address. This will often double your sales, for 
the mere labor of addressing the cards, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tue Arena recognizes all responsible agencies. Its 
rate card can be had for the asking. The standing of Tue 
ARENA as a review is such that its following represents a 
large and influential class of citizens. Considering the 
number and character of our circulation, the rates for ad- 
vertising space are comparatively very low, Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PHILANTHRO-. 
PHISTS. 


Philanthrophists a‘ecommon nowadays, counting big 
and little. One writes us at what price we will supply 
Tue Arena “to give away.”” Thinking there might be 
others thus spiritually moved, we quote the following, 
subject to withdrawal at any time: 


10 yearly subscriptions, to be sent to as many 
names supplied us by purchaser, paid for cash 
with order . ° ° $15.00 


100 assorted back numbers, all of current year, 10,00 


These very low prices are offered only to friends of Tur 
Arena who feel able and willing to help us, themselves, 
or their friends, by making such orders, cash with order, 
as an enterprise of philanthropy. No less than these 
quantities will be sent, and purchaser must make definite 
statement of his intention to give away THe ARENA so 
ordered. 


OUR AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


Tne Arena employs agents upon a liberal schedule of 
commissions, and to those showing any ability, a definite 
salary is guaranteed, which is paid in full in the event 
commissions do not equal or exceed this specified salary. 
By this method, the agent is certain of making at least his 
salary, while he is free to make more if he has skill and ~ 
energy sufficient to do so. 

Definite exclusive field is assigned. Agents have no 
expense for working material, sample copies, etc. 

The field is being rapidly assigned. We want an agent 
in every county. Those showing proficiency soon gain a 
general agency. A man or woman capable of making a 
success of this work, can earn a splendid income without 
investing any money whatever. The capital needed is 
good common sense, abil'ty to do hard work, pluck, tact, 
and ordinary information concerning the subjects presented 
in the magazine. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


We are willing to buy any back numbers prior to Octo- 
ber, 1898, but we have special need for the numbers of 
1890, 1892, 1893, and 1894. Friends having duplicates of 
files, or numbers they will spare us, will please write stat- 
ing the best offer possible to make. 
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The Newspaper agitates, the Periodical educates. 


Agents in the Field, 
Our Friends at Home, 


Old Arena Readers, 
Everybody at Large, 








Until further notice agents are authorized to give with each yearly 
subscription all the back numbers of THe Arena for the 
current year FREE OF CHARGE. Only yearly subscriptions 
paid in advance come under this offer. 


Any present subscriber who will ask a friend to subscribe may offer 
this new subscriber the same free gift. Three new names 
will extend your subscription one year; two new names, two- 
thirds of a year; and one new name, one-third of a year. 
Let us see who are friends of THE ARENA. 


Any old Arena subscriber not now on our lists, coming again into the 
fold, paying for a year in advance will be given all the back 
numbers of the current year FREE OF CHARGE. ‘THE ARENA 
is more of an arena than it has ever been. Let the good 
word go ‘round! We want our old subscribers — we 
deserve them. 


To any one, anywhere, desiring to be better educated, better informed, 
we offer this special inducement to subscribe now. A duty 
demands you to be intelligent on all live questions,—nect 
persuaded but informed. You cannot perform this duty 
completely without THe Arena. One year, with back 
numbers for 1899, $2.50. Our supply of the sets cannot 
last long. First come, first served. 


THE ARENA COMPANY, Publisher, 
COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 














THE ARENA ADVERTISER. 
Schools and Colleges. 


New York | we "Paw schoot wit 
University. |” mecca cattege. 


Graduate School, Peda- 
gogy, Applied Science, and University College. 

For circulars address the ReGistrar, Washington 
Square, New York City. 


New or rejected BOOK MS., compila- 

tions or in body, carefully reviewed 
without.charge or prejudice. We pub- 
lish if worthy. 


EASTERN PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Back Numbers of THE ARENA Wanted. 




















EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
Cuas. WesLtey EMERSON, Pres. 
Cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts. - - Boston, Mag 





We want to make up a few complete sets of THe 
ILLINOIS, NUS ET 151 Throop Street. Arena. We are lacking many of the numbers prior to 
HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY.— | October, 188. Those who have extra copies will do well 


University Extension and Non-Resident Courses | to correspond with us. We can supply to others wishin 
(including post graduate) lead to the usual College degrees. : vey 4 


Instruction by mail in any desired subject. Established | ‘© complete files, many, if not all the numbers desired. 
12 years. Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor. | Whether you want to buy or sell, write us. 








New Hampsnire, West Lebano 


A i >, a > | STABLISHED 1[890. A guide post to those seeking 
[<W HAMPSHIRE MILITARY : ae igo ae ; 
: Abas : 4 s A Nz tion, by es 
N E LIGHT is A Nativity with delineation, by esoteric 
ACADEMY prepares for Government Academies 


4 Coll KF I =o naan | rules, according to the laws of Occult Astronomy, by 
a _——s . \TT. A.M, Princpal. | ALAN and BESSIE L320. Send 2g cents for a copy of 


—— nipienbeasnsesnetite MODERN ASTROLOGY containing orig- 


9 inal lessons en- 


MEMORY ! Our system of Memory Culture | titled ** Astrology for All,"’ and full particulars of our work, 


is indispensable to every person > 
who would make the most of his mental powers. Par- | to: The Editor, 9 Lyncroft Gardens, 


ticulars free. National Publishin7 Co., S*. Paul, Mian. West Hampstead, N. W., England. 


The Power of $3.00. 

















TWO MAGAZINES ARE BETTER THAN ONE. 
HERE IS A SPLENDID COMBINATION OFFER. 


“THE ARENA,” $2.50. ‘*MIND,”’ $2.00. 


Regular Price for both, $4.50. Combination Price, $3.00. 


THE ARENA COMPANY, by special arrangement with the publishers of 
MIND, the leading magazine in America devoted to Metaphysics, Occultism, 
Psychic Research, and all other phases of the “‘ New Thought,” is now enabled 
to offer this magazine with THE ARENA, the great American Review of Social 
Advance, for Three Dollars a Year, or a saving of $1.50 on the regular sub- 
scription price. Not only new subscribers, but also those already on the lists of 
either magazine may, in renewing, take advantage of this splendid offer. It is 
believed that there are a large number of thoughtful readers, all over the 
world, who will appreciate this opportunity to pursue in THE ARENA the study 
of social problems suggested in MIND, and, on the other hand, to take up in 
MIND the fuller treatment of philosophical, religious, metaphysical, and occult 
matters, which the special character of the latter publication makes possible. 
This offer is made for a limited time only, and should be taken advantage of 
at once. 


TWO FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE. 


Address all communications, and make remittances payable to 


The Arena Company, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 














JAMES A. HERNE IN “GRIFFITH DAVENPORT.” 
Workers at Work Series, VI. (See page 375.) 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 


HE first prominent development of the trust organization 
T in this country was in the consolidation of numerous 
lines of railroad into trunk lines. There was, at the 
time this took place, a fear in the public mind — in which I 
shared —that these combinations and consolidations would 
result in exorbitant rates for transportation and to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. What the result has been is 
shown by the following extract from a report adopted by the 
National Board of Trade at its annual convention in. 1896: 

The average charge for sending a ton of freight one-mile 
on thirteen of the most important railroads in the United 
States during 1865 was 3.08 cents; in 1870, 1.80 cents; in 
1875, 1.36 cents; in 1880, 1.01 cents; in 1885, 0.83 cent; 
in 1890, 0.77 cent ; in 1893, 0.76 cent ; in 1894, 0.746 cent ; 
and in 1895, 0.72 cent. Since 1895 the figures have not 
varied so largely, but have shown a constant tendency down- 
ward. 

These railroads performed one-third of the entire transpor- 
tation of 1895, and from the figures given it appears that 
0.72 cent would pay for as much transportation over their 
lines in 1895 as could have been obtained for 3.08 cents 
thirty years earlier. This reduction, amounting to three- 
quarters of the average rate of 1865, was exceeded by that in 
price of but few even of those articles in the manufacture of 
which new inventions have worked the most radical changes. 
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The entire transportation performed by the railroads of the 
United States during the twelve years ending June 30, 1894, 
was equivalent to moving 136,799,677,822 passengers and 
807,935,382,838 tons of freight one mile. Had -rates avera- 
ging as high as those of 1882 been collected on this traffic, the 
railroads would have earned $2,629,043,459 more than they 
actually received. 

The next most prominent aggregation of capital in the 
commercial world is known as the Standard Oil Company, 
and the effect of combination upon the price of oil is illus- 
trated by the following statistics, compiled by the United 
States government, showing the wholesale export price for 
refined petroleum for the period extending from 1871 to 
1808 : 


EXPORT PRICES, 1871 TO 1808. 
The prices represent the market value of article at time of exportation. 


Year. Cents. Year. Cents. Year. Cents. 
nS: & oom! OES Gi aw «cs ss OS esc. oe Lee 
Pts « « « See Wa. 3 eo Oe ets ss « 9 SF 
a. «= « «<9 es «3 % «vee ee. «ss ee 
ts: a « % ORS Fare Ms as .~« ee 
a + e « eRe MR s a is st ee WR « «3 »« 348 
ae. « « « «ee Gees ss + «ee an 
es + = « 6 SOS ea sa se ae me .6 « « wee 
es «+ + « 2 ee ees w 4 eye ae 
es «ss «Oe Mme... ss < OF 

es « . « « BE HMO cs sw cas FS 


This great decline in the price of oil is attributable partly to 
the increase in production, but more largely to improvements 
in manufacture and transportation, which were only attainable 
through the aggregation of capital in this industry. 

Among the more prominent of the recent so-called trusts 
is that of the American Sugar Refining Company, a corpora- 
tion formed under the laws of New Jersey for the purpose of 
consolidating the sugar refining interests of the country. 
Until recently, when additional capital flowed into this 
channel, it did about eighty-five per cent. of the sugar 
refining business in the United States. The effect of this 
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is shown by the following table, giving the price of both raw 
and refined sugar, with the differing margins during the nine 
years prior to the consolidation and nine years since : 


AVERAGE PRICE. 


Centrifugals. Granulated. Difference Centrifugals. Granulated. Difference 
Raw, per lb. Refined, per Ib. per Ib. Raw, per lb. Refined, per Ib. per lb. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


1879, 7.423 8.785 1.362 | 1888, 5.749 7.007 1.258 
1880, 8.206 9.602 1.396 | 1889, 6.433 7-740 1.207 
1881, 8.251 9.667 1.416 | 1890, 5.451 6.171 0.720 
1882, 7.797 9.234 1.437 | 1891, 3-863 4.691 0.828 
1883, 7.423 8.506 1.083 | 1892, 3.311 4.346 1.035 
1884, 5.857 6.780 0.923 | 1893, 3.689 4.842 1.153 
1885, 5-729 6.441 0.712 | 1894, 3.235 4-119 0.884 
1886, 5.336 6.117 0.781 | 1895, 3.258 4-140 0.882 
1887, 5.245 6.013 0.768 | 1896, 3.631 4.539 0.908 


Av’ ge, 6.807 7.905 1.098 | Av’ ge, 4.291 5.272 0.981 














The trust was formed in 1887. 

Since 1896 prices have been affected by changes in the 
tariff, and during the past few months by increased competi- 
tion consequent upon the construction of new refineries, 
which have reduced margins to a point absolutely unremu- 
nerative. The figures for 1897 and 1808 are as follows : 


Wyss to wo os SO 4.500 0.950 
Te «+s = + to « oe 4.970 0.730 
March 30, 1899 . . . 4.370 4.940 0.570 


This reduction in price has been effected partly by in- 
creased production, but largely through buying the raw 
material cheaper than could be done when a large number 
of separate refiners were competing for the product. Large 
economies were also effected by closing inferior plants and 
enlarging and extending superior ones. The American 
Sugar Refining Company has bought its raw material cheap, 
but it has given the public the benefit of these purchases, 
merely retaining as its profit about one-third of a cent per 
pound. This, considering the nature of the business, is a 
reasonable profit. It employs more labor than was employed 
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before the organization of this industry, and pays higher 
wages for it. 

These illustrations are but types of many in the evolution 
of industries, which is the result of the great forces before 
mentioned, and which have revolutionized the entire economic 
situation. That there have been instances of hardship and 
injustice attending this revolution cannot be doubted, but it 
is equally certain that the total results have been beneficial 
to the public at large and to the interests of the laboring 
classes especially, who constitute the majority. At some 
stages of this evolution this remark was, perhaps, not true. 
The action of these forces was so rapid that men were thrown 
out of employment faster than wants were created or indus- 
tries were widened. Labor, however, soon followed the 
example of organization, which capital had set, and during 
the last decade the organization of labor has progressed faster 
than that of capital, and has forced a division of a larger 
share of the profits of industry for labor than at any previous 
period of history. In other words, the profits of capital have 
been steadily decreasing, while those of labor, and especially 
organized labor, have steadily increased. At no previous 
period would a dollar buy so many of the necessaries and so 
much of the comfort of life as at present. While this is 
admitted by intelligent laboring men, many of them contend 
that opportunities for earning a dollar have constantly dimin- 
ished, and they are now seeking, by the advocacy of shorter 
hours for labor, to make employment for a larger number of 
persons ; and I believe this is a worthy and beneficent aim. 
It is better to have a larger number of persons employed for 
eight hours than a smaller number of persons ten or twelve 
hours. Unrest of labor in a free country is not a dangerous 
phenomenon, but rather a safety valve, and one which capital 
can afford to encourage. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that education of the masses has created new 
wants, and that these wants have grown faster than the 
means of gratifying them. The problem should be viewed 
from both sides, and only what is reasonable should prevail. 
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Wherever unlimited power exists, it is usually accompanied 
by tyranny, whether of labor or capital. There are labor 
trusts as well as capital trusts, and in all the annals of com- 
bination there are no greater illustrations of tyranny than the 
attitude of some of the labor organizations towards laborers. 
This, however, was the inevitable outcome of organization 
and of the evolution which is now going on throughout the 
world under the operation of the great forces that now 
control the world—steam, electricity, and machinery. Under 
the operation of these forces the world has grown richer. 
All the resources of nature are being developed. Capital has 
increased faster than the opportunities for its profitable em- 
ployment, as is evidenced by the steadily decreasing rate of 
interest. I used to think that combinations of capital would 
eliminate competition, but experience has shown that, instead 
of eliminating it, it has elevated it to a higher plane. If a 
combination of capital in any line temporarily exacts a liberal 
profit, immediately capital flows into that channel, another 
combination is formed, and competition ensues on a scale 
and operates with an intensity far beyond anything that is 
possible on a smaller scale, resulting in a breaking down of 
the combination and the decline of profits to a minimum. 

A striking illustration of this is found in the sugar and 
coffee industries today. Arbuckle Brothers had attained a 
commanding position as roasters and sellers of coffee, and 
they also sold, but did not refine, sugars. Because the 
American Sugar Refining Company would not sell to them 
cheaper than other buyers of sugar they decided to go into 
the sugar refining business, whereupon leading spirits in the 
American Sugar Refining Company, seeing that the margin 
of profit in the coffee business was good, decided to go into 
roasting and selling coffee. The result has been that this 
contest of giants has reduced the profits in both industries 
to a minimum, if not to a positive loss, making it hard for 
smaller manufacturers and dealers to live, but saving millions 
of dollars for consumers that would otherwise have inured to 
manufacturers and dealers. 
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The only trusts which have succeeded for any length of 
time have been those which have been conducted on a far- 
sighted basis of moderate margins of profit, relying upon a 
large turn-over and the economies resulting from the com- 
mand of large capital intelligently administered. The truth 
of this is illustrated by innumerable failures in trust organiza- 
tions to control prices, recent illustrations of which are the 
Strawboard Trust, the Starch Trust, the Wire Nail Trust, 
and the old Steel Trust. There are trusts, so-called, in 
nearly every branch of business, and there is good and bad 
in all, but the good so far predominates that such aggrega- 
tions of capital should be encouraged, accompanied by safe- 
guards against abuses. The only additional safeguards 
needed are for stockholders and investors, interests which 
are often sacrificed through lack of publicity. The average 
investor is the chief sufferer. So far as the interest of con- 


sumers is concerned it is amply protected now; first, by 


competition, as I have shown, and second, by the statute 
law, which, if invoked, will nullify any contract in restraint 
of trade. Any unreasonable combination is subject to indict- 
ment for conspiracy. Special “trust” statutes are not 
necessary, although many have been enacted. 

The evil of overcapitalization is often condemned. No 
doubt it is an evil, but it hurts its authors as often as it does 
investors, although, perhaps, not to the same extent. It is 
very difficult to estimate actual values where earning power 
is such a large factor, and this, as is well known, varies 
greatly with the changing conditions of trade. At present 
trade is good, money is easy, and we see great activity in the 
formation of “trusts’’ with enormous capitalizations, the 
value of which only time can prove. But it is safe to say 
there will come periods of business depression when it will 
not be possible to earn dividends. Then these securities 
will find their level. 

A large capitalization cannot increase earning power, but 
it may serve to conceal the percentage of earnings on the 
actual cost of some properties and furnish counters with 
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which to juggle in the stock-market. In many industrial 
properties the “good-will,” which is a property created by 
brains, industry, time, and population, is the principal value. 
Unlike a railroad or a gas plant this cannot be reproduced, 
and the sole measure of capitalization is its earning power. 
What other measure can there be to the capitalization of a 
newspaper or ordinary industrial company? Never before 
has there been so much necessity for caution and investiga- 
tion on the part of investors. This is illustrated by the 
following from a recent circular of a leading firm of bankers 
and brokers in New York: 


The manufacture of securities goes on so rapidly now that “the 
Street,” /iterally the street, is full of them, and the Stock Exchange 
cannot list them as fast as they come out. There never has been such 
a “curb” market before. The list is a long and growing one. Wall 
Street has to educate itself in a variety of industries. It used to study 
railroading and transportation only, paying but little attention to the 
methods, details, and statistics of individual industries. In the near 
future we must inform ourselves in a general way, at least, as to steel 
billets, barbed wire, freight cars, paper bags, baking powder, electric and 
air power cabs, passenger and freight elevators, hard rubber goods, type- 
writing machines, smelters, cigars, cigarettes, beet root sugar, pumps, 
potteries, etc. Our horizon is widening; we are getting expansion in 
Wall Street, and getting it all at once. Bankers and brokers are looking 
over these new candidates for loans and marginal accounts, and are 
proceeding with great caution. They are not so enthusiastic as the 
promoters of these various consolidations, and therein lies the safety of 
the situation. If bankers and brokers had joined promoters in their mad 
craze to over-capitalize, and had aided and abetted them in enticing the 
public in on easy terms of marginal purchases, the situation would by 
this time have become dangerous. The industrial stocks will have a 
checkered career. Some will be admitted into the inner circles of credit 
among bankers, some will stay outside in the cold, many will appeal 
sooner or later to speculative favor, and finally the test of time will 
separate the sheep from the goats. It will be difficult to find skilled 
managers who can successfully conduct the new combinations, and great 
crashes will come within a year or so that will wreck the whole market. 
There will be as many Cordages as Standard Oils, and probably more, 
but we are not yet in their shadow. 


The fact remains, however, that stock companies are in- 
dustrial partnerships usually composed of a large number 
of small partners as stockholders, and that both profits and 
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losses are much more widely distributed under this organiza- 
tion of industry than under former conditions. The theory 
has been advanced that the organization of industry into 
“trusts” dwarfs individual effort and diminishes individual 
opportunity. I think this is untrue. The bravest, wisest, 
and strongest naturally become officers in the organization 
of industry, and those less capable become the rank and file, 
with opportunity for promotion based on merit. Luck and 
opportunity undoubtedly have something to do with leader- 
ship, but the fact remains that steam, electricity, and 
machinery have forced the organization of industry, and it is 
now a contest of nations for the trade of the world. We 
cannot all be generals or admirals in industrial organization, 
but we can all try for it. 

The popular hostility to trusts is due principally to lack of 
knowledge of their economic effects, but these are gradually 
becoming better known. There were just enough abuses 
attending them to give an excuse for sensational journalistic 
denunciation, and this has caused undue prejudice. A great 
politico-economic question like this should be considered dis- 
passionately, and all sides of it carefully investigated before 
conclusions are stated. As before said, the result of my 
many years of: study of it has been to materially modify the 
views I entertained in the beginning. The editor of United 
States Consular Reports for August, 1898, in discussing 
industrial centralization in Europe, says: 


Our period is distinguished by its tendency to centralization, not only 
in the state, but likewise in industry and commerce. Large firms are 
competing with small shops to such an extent that the latter are disap- 
pearing one after another. The factory has displaced the workshops. 
Everything is being done on a large scale. Everything is becoming 
colossal. Nor is this all. We see even now the great factories, not 
finding themselves sufficiently strong alone, and fearing their reciprocal 
competition, renouncing their own autonomy and combining among 
themselves, and this tendency is everywhere manifest. The French 
chargé d’ affaires at Berlin calls attention to their centralization in Ger- 
many; the French consul at Glasgow mentions the same phenomenon 
at Glasgow. These facts are significant. They certainly indicate one 
of the tendencies — perhaps, it might be said, one of the necessities — of 
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our epoch. It is certain that production is passing through a serious 
crisis. Competition has occasioned a considerable decline in prices, and 
in order to retain markets certain industries have been obliged to work 
under unprofitable conditions. To avoid final ruin, they have agreed 
either to limit the production, to maintain prices, or to conclude complete 
consolidation. Hence the cartels, the syndicates, the associations. We 
neither approve of nor do we reprobate this new procedure; we simply 
record it, remarking that sometimes certain laws are developed, whatever 
may be their consequence. 


The Contemporary Review for March of this year contains 
an article on the tendency towards industrial centralization 
in British industries, recent illustration of which is the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association, Ltd., embracing twenty-two firms, 
with a capital of $22,500,000, and controlling ninety per 
cent. of the local dyeing trade. A similar fusion of interests 
in the Lancashire bleaching trade, with a capital of $30,000,- 
000 is contemplated. The fine cotton spinning trade has 
begun to organize. Thirty-two firms with a capital of $20,- 
000,000 in stock and $10,000,000 in debentures has been 
organized. In the cotton thread trade J. & P. Coats and 
four other firms consolidated with $28,000,000 capital and 
debentures, and fifteen other firms have been organized into 
a combination with’ $13,750,000 of stock and debentures. 
All the large establishments engaged in making paper for 
newspapers have consolidated their interests. In the engi- 
neering trade, twenty-four firms have consolidated, with a sub- 
scribed capital of over $70,000,000. Armstrong & Co. ab- 
sorbed Whitworth & Co., and have a capital of $21,000,000; 
and similar consolidations have taken place in metallic bed- 
steads, spring mattresses, cased tubes, spun mounts, rolled 
metal, brass wire, metal tubes, iron and brass fenders, china, 
furniture, electrical fittings, marl for pottery ware, common 
building bricks, and coffin hardware. 

In most of these organizations the employers and workmen 
are also confederated, a feature not common in this country. 
The employers agree to employ only union labor; the men 
agree to work for no firm outside the combination, and for 
none which cut prices. A minimum wage is agreed upon 
and there is a sliding scale for increases. 
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Not only is consolidation going on in manufactures, but 
also with distributive firms. The capitalization of incorpo- 
rated stores and trading companies in the grocery, provision, 
oil, and drug trades during 1896-97 was $90,000,000. One 
company has a capital of $5,000,000 and one of $12,500,000. 
These establishments have branches all over the country, 
which are driving individual retailers to the wall. Lipton’s 
Company has seventy-two branches in London and one hun- 
dred and eighty-one in the provinces. One tobacco company 
has one hundred branches. In the grocery, tobacco, chemi- 
cal, and drug branches of the shop traders, the trades are 
grouped in local associations and federated nationally for 
various purposes of mutual defence, the main purpose be- 
ing to prevent extensive competition. The department store 
has achieved a greater development in England than in this 
country. Retailers complain of it as much there as here, 
and the Scotch retailers have been making an effort to find a 
remedy through tax legislation. 

I am not interested in trusts except as a student of their 
politico-economic features, but I am satisfied that we must 
maintain this organization of industry if we would keep our 
place in the march for the world’s trade. There are 1,440,- 
000,000 people in the world, of which we have 75,000,000, 
possessing a larger purchasing power than any similar num- 
ber elsewhere, and a larger producing power, because to a 
greater extent than any other nation we command the great 


forces of nature and of brain power embodied in machinery. 
With a consuming power of 75,000,000 we have a producing 
power of 150,000,000. Our problem is to keep our labor and 
capital continuously and remuneratively employed by preserv- 
ing our home market and reaching out for a place to dump 
our surplus among the other 1,365,000,000, each one of 
whom has some wants. There are natural wants and artifi- 


cial wants. The former are principally those of the stomach, 
and in supplying those we have to compete with the fertile 
lands and cheap labor of the whole world. The artificial 
wants are those of fashion or convenience. Upon these 
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wants depend the prosperity of our country. Paris supplies 
the wants of fashion in woman's dress, the artificial want in 
that line; England the fashions in men’s apparel. We have 
thousands of inventions so much more convenient and useful 
than those now used by the people of the world, that all our 
manufacturers have to do is to show them and they will find 
a market. The peasant who has been ploughing with a 
crooked stick or reaping with a sickle is satisfied until he 
has seen a moldboard plow or a modern harvester; the stu- 
dent with the olive oil lamp or the tallow dip until he has 
seen the petroleum, gas, acetylene, or electric light; the 
wooden-shod clodhopper or the sandal-shod Oriental with 
his footwear until he has seen that artistic and comfortable 
triumph of machinery, the American shoe. 

The same methods which we employ in introducing goods 
in the United States we must employ abroad. Publicity is 
the great factor, and this must be attained by the printing- 
press in the language of the various countries ; by the per- 
sonal representation of educated experts able to overcome 
the barrier of language ; by cutting canals and laying cables; 
by the up-building of an American commercial marine which 
shall carry our flag and our goods on every sea, and by the 
establishment of international banks with a currency which 
will command the confidence of the great commercial coun- 
tries of the world. Then will the star of empire, first pro- 
gressing westward, shed its effulgence over the whole world. 
With it, in time, will come a universal coinage, a universal 
system of weights and measures, a universal language; and 
Tennyson’s dream of “the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world,” will be realized, with the English-speaking race, 
led by the universal Yankee nation, as the evangel. But 
don’t let us shy at the bogy of the organization of capital, 
now called “trusts.’” They are an evolution of commerce, 
as natural and resistless as the tides. Steer them! Don’t 
try to stop them, for they are necessary to economical pro- 
duction and distribution. Regulate them, temper them with 
the organization of labor, and work out “the greatest good to 
the greatest number,” on a basis of what is reasonable. 
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The adjustment of the relation of labor and capital under 
these new conditions is one of the great problems to be 
solved. Our motto should be “labor and capital —allies, 
not enemies ; justice for both.” 


F. B. THURBER. 


New York City. : 





WHERE JURY BRIBING BEGINS. 


URING the last two or three years public attention 

|) has frequently been called to the mass of speculative 

litigation lately grown up, based upon claims of 
damage for personal injuries. 

The point that claims attention most directly is the 
enormous interests involved, as when it is shown that the 
amount of these claims pending in the courts of Chicago — 
representing an accumulation of about two years — reaches 
a total of fifty or sixty millions of dollars. It is said that 
the amount of claims in these courts against certain railway 
companies exceeds the amount of their general mortgage. 

Another point that claims notice is the impossibility of 
effective defense against these claims. Statistics show the 
mathematical chances of a verdict for defendants are about 
one in seven, and much less when the claimant's lawyer is 
“expert.” The damages awarded, always large, are rapidly 
increasing in amount, sometimes being as high as fifty 
thousand dollars, and often reaching twenty and thirty 
thousand. 

In most cases, however, the feature of this class of litiga- 
tion, which has made itself conspicuous, is that the claims 
are, in the great majority of cases, fraudulent. Perjury and 
subornation of perjury is usual. Claims are based frequently 
upon fictitious accidents ; sometimes even the plaintiff is 
fictitious, and when there is a meritorious claim and a real 
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injury, the plaintiff is fortunate if, after exatortionte pay- 
ments to lawyers, “runners,” and doctors, he escapes delibe- 
rate malpractice, inflicted to increase the pecuniary reward. 
In some instances the increasing burden which this great 
system of plunder imposes upon the industry of the country, 
has called out a note ef warning. ‘ Manufacturers,” said 
the Chicago Tribune, “will be driven out of this country 
if they are to be plundered perpetually under the forms of 
law.” 

This is not, however, the worst of the situation. 

Speaking of a different aspect of the same subject, a wri- 
ter in one of the eastern states has said that the effect of 
this speculation upon the people, and upon the jury system, 
is a worse evil than the effect upon corporations : 


Legalized robbery, and profiting by practical theft, cannot become 
institutions, even as against corporations, without affecting character, 
individual and public, in all other relations. The jury-box cannot be a 
party to crime in one relation, and made a tribunal of virtue, patriotism, 
and justice in others. The danger to the people of a democracy, in the 
degradation of institutions composed of the people, is a far worse men- 
ace than political and official crookedness. The latter occasions money 
loss and affects a limited class. The former debauches the whole peo- 
ple, and tends to render them unfit for the prerogatives of citizenship in 
a republic. 


In the two years last past, the progress of the evil through- 
out the country has been in this direction, and some phases 
of its development, in their effect upon the public, deserve 
attention. 

It would be strange if, from the school of crime which 
surrounds these claims, there should arise a class of practi- 
tioners to whom the integrity of court and jury should be 
inviolable ; and it would be still more strange if, out of the 
large number of persons of all sorts and conditions daily 
exposed to judicial plunder, —defendants of small means 
facing commercial failure ; corporations whose large means 
cannot stand a thousand claims; lawyers dependent for live- 
lihood upon their practice and afraid to report disaster to 
their clients, — there should not be found some willing to 
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adopt the methods used against them, to sacrifice means to 
ends, and to defend this course by persuading themselves 
that their act was unavoidable. This is the situation which 
has developed. “ Runners,” whose business it is to produce 
witnesses and to frame stories, are eager to increase the 
amount of their verdict by influencing jurors by the methods 
they know so well; and, unfortunately, defendants in many 
cities have followed the same path. It was but a short time 
ago that the charge of jury bribing was most unusual. Now 
it is common, and generally, when made, is found to arise in 
a damage suit. An unusually large award of damages is 
always regarded with suspicion by the defendant, — some- 
times not without reason,* —and a verdict for the defend- 
ant, or even a disagreement is frequently, and in some cities 
is generally, regarded as suggestive of bribery. Much of 
this suspicion is unfounded. In most cases juries are wholly 
uninfluenced by secret communications with either party. 
Yet the situation is grave, because it marks a new step in 
the progress of an unchecked evil. It has already lessened 
public confidence in the courts, and its possibilities for mis- 
chief are very great. 

For this condition of affairs there can be but one effectual 
remedy. The origin of speculation in damage claims, said 
Judge Hammond of the United States district court in 
Tennessee, “is the corrupted public sentiment in favor of 
looting any public, or quasi-public, treasury, in aid of pri- 
vate suffering or private want, if not private greed.” If 
courts are to command confidence, if government is not 
to be tyranny, administration of justice must be free from 
a tendency to “loot.” A court the decisions of which are 
controlled, not by evidence, or by law, but by prejudice, 
so that it is always possible to foretell in whose favor the 
decision will be, is no court. Reform in this matter means 
justice, and nothing less. Such a reform can only come 
with a change in public opinion, and for it we must look first 
of all to the public prints, particularly to the newspapers : 


* Illinois Steel Company 7. Szutenbach, 67 Ill. App. 28. 
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It is not strange, said Judge Hammond, that men coming into the 
jury-box from the flood tides of a periodical literature devoted to an agi- 
tation for relief from individual suffering by socialistic combinations of 
the poor against the rich, should find the verdict of a jury against “a 
corporation” a most convenient sort of combination to mitigate suffer- 
ing. . . . It will only “average up” things if we take every occasion to 
distribute some of this dangerous aggregation of wealth to those who 
sorely need it, and the “corporation” will never feel the loss. Perhaps 
not a single juryman is conscious of this reasoning in the given instance 
of its exercise ; indeed, he does not, in fact, go through this formula in 
reaching his verdict, and is, therefore, not guilty of the implied corrup- 
tion there is actually in it; nevertheless his state of mind is such that the 
process works itself by the callous indifference he indulges towards the 
case of the “corporation”; and the supersensitive sympathy he feels 
toward a poor laborer, or anyone injured by violence, causes him to do 
an injustice he does not recognize as such. But this state of mind is 
chronic with him and the result of a pernicious education.” t 


But this pernicious education, and particularly for its appli-. 
cation in personal injury cases, the newspapers are largely 
responsible. Their language often seems to advise verdicts 
against the defendants impartially and in all cases, as barber 


surgeons used to advise phlebotomy. One newspaper not 
long ago, in commenting on the facts that judgments against 
street railway companies nearly confiscated their properties, 
remarked : “The people are making some headway against 
street railway and other corporations. If half the judgments 
obtained in the lower courts are confirmed, the surface roads 
will be glad to sell out to the people, or to whoever wants to 
buy.” Often, too, the papers do not limit themselves to 
general comment, but participate in the argument of pending 
cases. Ina recent instance, a well-known paper, which has 
had much to say about the exercise of improper influences 
upon juries, during the trial of a case, published matter which 
the judge had expressly withdrawn from the hearing of the 
jury. Had a private individual made this disclosure, he 
would probably have been punished. The paper knowing, 
as it must have known, that its publication would necessarily 
reach the jury, was so far without moral responsibility, that 
it committed this great wrong openly, and without explana- 





+ “‘ Personal Injury Litigation.” Yale Law Journal, June, 1897. 
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tion, excuse, or subsequent apology. The verdict in that 
case gave the plaintiff his whole demand. In another in- 
stance a paper of wide circulation so persistently argued a 
personal injury case in favor of the plaintiff, as to draw from 
the court the remark, that “It is evident some one is trying 
to push this case.’”” The case was certainly “pushed,” for 
in the opinion of the court, the verdict was not only against 
the evidence on the question of liability, but was also exces- 
sive in its measure of damages. 

The cases referred to are but illustrations of a situation 
which arises with ever increasing frequency, where in private 
disputes the issues are determined not by court or jury, but 
“by newspaper ” ; where the interested parties are given no 
hearing before the authority which decides upon their rights; 
where the purpose of the decision is not to do justice be- 
tween parties, but to make a readable article, to strike a pop- 
ular note, to produce a dramatic effect, to punish a rival or 
an enemy of the editor, or to influence local issues of politics 
or administration. When courts or juries become instru- 
ments to accomplish purposes like these, litigants will not 
hesitate to protect themselves by whatever influence over 
juries they can command. Judges, too, must share responsi- 
bility for the condition of things which has so rapidly de- 
veloped. Under the general tendency to sympathize, the 
courts have been unwilling to enforce as firmly as they might 
well-recognized rules of law, until it has come about that the 
protection which the law and the constitution afford to prop- 
erty rights is not as strong as a vague “tendency” in the 
jury-box. It is difficult, within the compass of a magazine 
article, to show in what respect the rales of law have been 
broken down, but some convincing illustrations of the fact 
can be given. 

It is the law that before a person can recover damages for 
negligence of another, he must show that he was himself, at 
the time of the injury, exercising ordinary care. In other 
words, defendant cannot be charged with plaintiff's fault. 
Applying this doctrine, it was for some time a general rule 
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that before crossing a railroad track, a person should, by 
looking or listening, ascertain whether it was safe to proceed. 
This rule is no longer enforced in Illinois, and the supreme 
court of that state has traveled so far on the path of decid- 
ing nothing itself, and of leaving everything to the “views” 
of the jury, as to hold that an adult person, in full posses- 
sion of her senses, who, finding the gates at a railroad cross- 
ing down, nevertheless went under, around, or over them, 
and was injured by the approaching train, was not, as a mat- 
ter of law, negligent, but the question must go to the jury. 
The jury decided against the defendant, and on appeal the 
verdict was sustained. * par 

In another case, an employee of an electric company 
brought suit against his employer to recover damages for 
injuries sustained by touching a live wire. The charges of 
negligence against the defendant were, firstly, that it had 
failed to instruct the plaintiff of the danger from these wires; 
and, secondly, that the defendant’s foreman had assured the 
plaintiff that there was no danger. The jury, in answer to 
special interrogatories, found (a) that the plaintiff before and 
at the time of his injury, knew and understood that there was 
danger from contact with these wires; and (b) that the 
plaintiff did not believe the assurances that there was no 
danger, which the foreman was said to have given. 

It was, therefore, clearly established in this case: (1) that 
the plaintiff was not in need of instruction ; (2) that instruc- 
tion-would have done him no good ; (3) that failure to in- 
struct did him no harm; (4) that the foreman’s assurances, 
if he ever made any, were without effect on the plaintiff. 

Notwithstanding, the jury returned a general verdict for 
the plaintiff, and this was upheld on appeal.t 

Other cases rule that it is not negligence for a person 
riding on the platform of a street-car to omit to hold on, even 
although injured for lack of this precaution ; ¢ nor for a per- 


* Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company v. Ptacek, 171 Ill. 9. 

t Chicago Edison Company v. Hudson, 66 Ill. App. 639. 

+ Kean vw. West Chicago Street Railroad Company, 75 Ill. App. 38; Guina ~. Second Ave- 
nue Railroad Co., 67 N. Y. 596. 
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son to attempt to board a moving car, though injured in the 
effort ;* nor to fail to look where one is stepping; and this 
in the case of a blacksmith who walked in the daytime into 
a large hatchway easily to be seen, left open for mechanical 
purposes in the floor of a room where he had been employed 
for years. Many more casest appear in the reports, of 
which, as the venerable Judge Gary recently remarked : “It 
is only because the appellant is a railroad that it can be pre- 
tended that the collision was without negligence on plaintiff's 
part which bars a recovery.” { It is very common, too, for 
the courts to express disapproval of the findings of the 
juries. § ‘ 

It is impossible to read many of these opinions without 
wondering how the conscience of the court could, as judges, 
be satisfied with affirming judgments which obviously did not 
commend themselves to them as men. Responsibility for 
affirmance in the end, is laid upon the trial court and the 
jury. The trial judge, on the other hand, smothers his feel- 
ings about the judgment with the reflection that error on his 
part will be corrected in the upper court. Thus the vicious 
circle is complete, and judgments disapproved by every 
judge who has considered a case, are affirmed, because no 


court will exercise its discretion and say it is wrong. 


Such decisions as those cited mark, not the reign of law, 
but the abdication of the courts. For fixed rules of property 
they substitute the personal wishes of men selected by 
chance, or worse. To all comers they hold open the vault 
doors of every industry in the country, and make property 
the prize of adventure. Here is the beginning of bribery. 
If the vault doors are open some*one will enter. If fortunes 
are easily made by pillage, there will be many pillagers ; and 
when the sense of injury grows deep enough with the losers, 
when the total absence of legal protection is fully understood, 


* West Chicago Street Railroad Company wv. Lups, 74 Il. App. 420. 

+ Pullman’s Car Company v. Connell, 74 Ill. App. 447. 

t West Chicago Street Railroad Company v. Beeker, 70 Ill. App. 67. 

§ Unois Steel Company v. Sztenbach, 64 Ill. App. 644; Frazer ~. Collier, 75 I). App. 
194; Wells wv. Novak, 73 Ill. App. 4or. 
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there will be some who will protect themselves as best they 
can. When courts fail to protect the public, Judge Lynch 
and the Vigilance Committee appear in their stead. When 
courts refuse to protect the individual, there will be private 
violence or other remedy outside the law, and this condition 
will continue until advancing civilization assures adequate 
peaceful redress, or growing despotism precludes remedy. _ 
It is of vital importance that bribery in the courts should 
be stopped. It should be very widely understood, however, 
that lasting reform can be made only by removing the condi- 
tions which have brought about the present situation. his 
the language of Sir Thomas More, “If you do not remedy 
~ the evils which produce thieves, the rigorous execution of the 
law in punishing thieves will be in vain.”/ Men must be se- 
lected as judges who have the strength of their convictions. 
Public opinion must be educated so that justice can be ad- 
ministered unshackled by a tendency to “loot,’’ and the re- 


form must be thorough. A profitable evil by which many per- 
sons gain cannot be ended without strong, persistent, and 
lasting effort. 


E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 
Chicago. 





GOD'S IN HIS WORLD. 


Tuey said ** God lives.” Long years I searched in vain — 
Long years of weariness they were, and pain. 

‘s Where doth God dwell?” I asked both fools and wise: 
None knew —and now I find him in thine eyes. 


Harry DovuGrias Rosins. 





THE DEPARTMENT STORE IN THE WEST. 


I. THE STRUGGLE IN CHICAGO, 

N no other city has the department store gained the same 

| hold on the people as it has in Chicago. While no 
statistics are to be had on this point, it is claimed that 

the Chicago department stores are larger, more numerous, and 
transact more business than do those of any of the eastern 
cities. The largest of the New York stores is an offshoot of 
a Chicago concern and is run on Chicago ideas, which differ 
materially from those in use in other cities. There are seven 
department stores in this city that have regularly a full-page 
advertisement in each Sunday issue of The Tribune, while 
they often occupy as great a space in the other Sunday news- 
papers, occasionally employing a double page to announce 
their wares. An evening newspaper prints twenty pages 
each Thursday, in order to accommodate the pressure of ad- 
vertisements of “ Friday bargains.” During 1898 one of the 
department stores paid $79,000 to the Daily News, about 
$65,000 to the Tribune, and divided about $110,000 among 
the other five newspapers. This is a total expenditure of 
over $250,000 by one store, but it was nearly equalled by 
another large concern. A few others probably spent half as 
much each, to say nothing of the amount spent by a dozen 
smaller establishments. This enormous expenditure for ad- 
vertising is the most significant indication of the volume of 
business, profits, and methods that produce these results. The 
advertisements of cheap prices, of “leaders,” and of “ special 
sales" keep these gigantic establishments thronged from 
morning until night. Including the big “dry goods store”’ of 
Marshall Field as a department store, Chicago women cer- 
tainly do most of their shopping in these stores. Of course 
there are women who shop elsewhere ; but these cases are few. 
M. W. Diffley, president of the Cook County Retail Dealers’ 
Association, asserts that if the lines of house-furnishing goods, 

320 
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groceries, and tobacco are excepted, eight department stores 
on State street transact ninety per cent. of the retail business 
of the city. 

The first department store to be established in Chicago was 
“The Fair,” and the brief story of its evolution embraces 
that of the others. In 1875, E. J. Lehman rented, near the 
corner of Adams and State streets, a storeroom occupying a 
lot sixteen by eighty feet. He had a capital of less than one 
thousand dollars, which he invested in a stock of cheap jewelry, 
notions, pictures, china, and hardware. He was the first man to 
sell goods at odd prices, and he claimed that this was neces- 
sary as he sold at a uniform profit, although he afterwards 
used “leaders.” After the panic of 1873 there was a great 
demand for cheap goods at small prices. The Fair supplied 
this demand, and it continued to expand its business until to- 
day its eight-story building occupies a half-block of real 
estate valued at $4,000,000. The store has six miles of 
counters and 650 feet of glass show-windows. It has 3,000 
employees, 200 horses and 50 delivery wagons constantly in 
use. This establishment is cited merely as an evidence of 
growth. Following it, others have sprung up. Siegel, Cooper 
& Co’s. store is as large as The Fair, if not larger, and A. M. 
Rothschild & Co's place is close to the two leaders, while the 
others of the group are not far behind in successive steps. 
On the outskirts of the city there are smaller department 
stores grouped at each center of traffic; and these, though on 
a much smaller scale in their methods, approach very nearly 
the great department stores. 

The retail dealers have become alarmed at this growth, — 
needlessly, as the department store managers claim. How- 
ever that may be, the small dealers believe they are being 


driven into bankruptcy, and they have been waging an, as yet, 
ineffectual war against their enormous competitors. The 
Cook County Retail Dealers’ Association, now has 20,000 
members ; and C. F. Gillmann, the secretary, expects to have 
50,000 members enrolled before the close of 1899. The pre- 
amble of this association is as follows :— 
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Recognizing the deplorable condition of the retail business of Cook 
County and the great depreciation of real estate values, we, the retail 
dealers and property owners of said county, hereby organize ourselves 
into an association and propose to use all honorable methods to correct 
the abuses which exist. We condemn the employment of child labor in 
any retail business. We are heartily opposed to fraudulent ‘and mis- 
leading advertising, and shall use our combined influence and trade con- 
nections to correct these and other existing evils that may affect the 
business of the retail dealer. It is the sense of this association that in- 
dividually the members are not powerful enough to meet and to better 
existing conditions, but that together we can consider and bring such 
combined influence to bear as will make our cause a matter of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of those who profit by our business, indorsement, 
or patronage. 


The association has sought by public agitation to persuade 
the people of Chicago not to patronize the department stores. 
They have not been successful in their appeals, although 
their meetings have been fully reported in the newspapers. 
Accordingly they propose to concentrate their efforts on 
securing legislation to abolish the department stores. An 
effort was made in 1897 to secure the passage of a law with 
this end in view. The bill was entitled “An Act regulating 
trade and commerce in the State of Illinois.” The measure 
was to apply to all cities of not less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
All articles were divided into seventy-three classes; and the 
original intention was to regulate the sale of these by means 
of license. As finally presented the bill absolutely forbade 
anyone’s engaging in the sale of any but certain groups, or 
classes, of merchandise. These were classified as dry goods, 
clothing, jewelry, grocery, meat market, wines and spirits, fur- 
niture, crockery, hardware, books and stationery, and optical 
goods. Shops were to be permitted to sell the following combi- 
nations: (1) Clothing, hats and caps; (2) Groceries, meats, 
and vegetables; (4) Groceries and wines; (4) Furniture and 
carpets; (5) Hardware and crockery; (6) Bicycles and vehi- 
cles; (7) Paints and drugs; (8) Athletic and opticians’ 
goods. The sale of more than one of the latter combinations 
of goods was made an offense against the law of the state. 
The bill passed the state senate, but was defeated in the 
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house. Otto Young of The Fair, and F. H. Cooper of Siegel, 
Cooper & Co., were on the ground fighting the bill, while the 
retail dealers were represented by a large and influential del- 
egation. Mr. Gillmann says the measure did not particularly 
interest the members of the legislature, “for nearly one half 
of the legislators were lawyers and the other half farmers.” 
Accordingly the retailers are making an effort to elect busi- 
ness men to the legislature. 

At the same session as that mentioned above a law was 
passed of which the retail merchants had great expectations. 
The retailers charge that the department stores resort to 
fraudulent advertising, publishing announcements of their 
goods as being purchases from fire and sheriffs’ sales when 
they are not. Soa law was passed, which went into effect 
June 1, 1897, and which provided that no goods should be 
fraudulently represented or advertised as bankrupt or insol- 
vent stocks or as closing out or sacrifice sales, and that no 
goods should be fraudulently offered as of greater worth or 
value than they are actually worth. The penalty is $25 for 
the first offense, $50 for the second, and not less than $100 
for each subsequent offense. Although this law has been on 
the statute books for more than a year, no one has been pun- 
ished under it. It is practically a dead letter. The owners 
of department stores say this is so because it has not been 
violated. President Diffley of the retailers’ association says 
it is because the association cannot afford the expense of 
prosecution. He insists that state officials censors — 
should be specially appointed, charged with the enforcement 
of the law. 

An ordinance was passed last year by the city council pro- 
hibiting the sale of wines and liquors in stores where dry 
goods, clothing, and jewelry are sold. This was largely due to 
the efforts of the temperance people, who were alarmed at the 
possible effects of affording to women and children facilities 
for the purchase of intoxicants. Despite this ordinance 
there are department stores where women and children may 
buy liquor. Another ordinance was passed prohibiting the 
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selling of meat, groceries, butter or cheese where dry goods 
are sold. These ordinances were carried to the superior court 
and declared unconstitutional, and are now pending before the 
supreme court on appeal. It is intended to test the power 
of the city to regulate department stores. If the city does 
not possess that power the retail dealers will again appeal to 
the legislature. When the bill mentioned was before the 
legislature, it was rejected on the ground that the city coun- 
cil had full jurisdiction inthe matter. Such legislation could 
be easily secured in the city owing to the fact that an impor- 
tant plank in the platform of the local organization of the 
dominant party declares its opposition to department stores. 
It is very possible that in adopting this plank the politicians 
did not expect to be taken seriously. 

The profits reapec by the successful stores are enormous. 
Under the new tax law now in force in Chicago, Marshall 
Field, as an individual, and as a member of the firm of Marshall 
Field & Co., will pay more than $250,000 in taxes this year. 
The assessors fixed the value of his and the firm’s personal 
property at $6,250,000, and to this valuation no objection 
was raised. For real estate $20,000,000 was added. The 
Fair and Siegel, Cooper & Co., according to report, earn in 
profits a million dollars a year. The more important depart- 
ment stores are directly or indirectly interested in the banks 
where they carry their large balances, and with the prosperity 
of the stores has come the concentration of deposits among 
the larger banks, which has been a notable feature of 
Chicago finance during recent years. They do not engage 
in manufacturing, but confine themselves to the sale of goods. 

‘The department store as conducted in Chicago stands as 
a leader among public benefactors,” says Mr. Otto Young, 
manager of The Fair. “It is beneficent to the public, its 
employees, and the city itself.” As to the effect of the sys- 
tem on the consumer, Mr. Young insists the success of the 
department store has been due not only to the convenience 
of having everything under one roof, but also to the cheap- 


ness of the goods. ‘ The housewife with limited means can 
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save enough money by purchasing at a department store, 
rather than at a smaller establishment, to pay the house rent,” 
asserts Mr. Young, “and sometimes much more than that.” 
The goods sold in a department store at a certain price are 
always as good as the same goods sold elsewhere at a higher 
price, and nine times out of ten the department store goods 
are superior to the goods at the high price. If time is 
money, the time saved in shopping must also appeal to the 
thrifty.” 

The assertions of the department store managers are 
borne out by the testimony of a majority of the women of 
Chicago. A glance at the advertisements,—which in the 
case of the more important stores are always truthful, and 
even in those of the lower grade are seldom false,—confirm 
this testimony. 

Many of the bookstores in Chicago allow twenty per cent. 
discount on books, making $1 the price of a $1.25 book, but 
the department store sells it for ninety-eight cents, fixing a still 
lower price,— perhaps as low as sixty-nine cents,— if the book 
is in great demand. The books of the day are sometimes sold 
for prices which are less than the bookseller pays for them,— 
prices made possible by special discounts secured from the 
publishers on large lots, with the additional advantage of 
the cash discount,—for the department store generally dis- 
counts its bills. Many books for which there is only occa- 
sional demand, are carried by the booksellers, but the depart- 
ment store sells no books for which the demand is not steady 
and sure. They also buy in a large way at trade sales 
remainders of editions, or even entire editions, and sell them 
at very low prices. 

President Diffley, of the retailers’ association, who is a cigar 
dealer, says that on the whole, the prices in department stores 
are not lower. He insists there are usually “leaders,”—that is 
to say the prices of certain standard articles are cut some- 
times below cost, and the buyer is thus hypnotized into a 
belief that the prices of other articles are correspondingly 
reduced. But the loss of profit on the standard articles is 
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made up on those articles with the prices of which the cus- 
tomer is not familiar. Mr. Diffley says certain heads of de- 
partment stores have admitted to him that the average de- 
partment store prices are higher than those of the small 
dealers. He also asserts fraud is frequent, declaring as a 
specific instance, that one of the department stores — the 
name of which he gave — imitated the label and style of a 
cigar that sold regularly for $4.50 a box and advertised it as 
“Regular price $4.50, our price $2.50.” Mr. Diffley says he 
himself was fooled at first by the labels. Another department 
store, he says, imitated a certain well-known brand of whiskey 
and sold it with counterfeited labels. The whiskey manu- 
facturer, a Canadian firm, then plastered the city with posters 
announcing the fraud. Mr. Diffley asserts further the de- 
partment stores have grades of inferior goods especially man- 
ufactured to resemble superior goods. For instance, he says, 
a department store will order of a packer canned tomatoes in 
lots of one hundred cases, the tomatoes being especially 
packed with only sixty per cent. of solid matter; and these, 
of course, can be sold for a lower price than that of the re- 
tailer, whose canned tomatoes contain ninety per cent. of 
solid matter. 

Mr. Gillmann, secretary of the retailers’ association, who, 
besides his retail jewelry store, has a factory for the manu- 
facture of certain classes of goods, says that when he began 
to sell goods to the department stores he first sold at his own 
prices, then at a discount, and later at whatever prices the 
department stores dictated. This at last led toa reduction 
in the wages of factory employees—every man, woman, and 
child. Next the department store demanded still lower 
rates and cheaper classes of goods in order to get the 
rates. “Nickle-plated” alarm clocks had to be made with 
tin cases instead of nickle-plated brass, and the department 
store buyers insisted they did not care what sort of works the 
clocks had, if they but ran a little while. Speaking as a man- 
ufacturer, Mr. Gillmann says that ninety-five per cent. of the 
value of commodities represent labor; consequently a reduc- 
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tion of price means a reduction of wages, and department 
stores by destroying the commercial value of goods they ad- 
vertise, depress wages. 

It is not possible to obtain trustworthy statistics as to the 
wages paid in department stores. Mr. Otto Young and Mr. 
Keim give practically the same figures, but they are so vague 
that they are of little statistical value. Entirely different fig- 
ures are given by the small merchants. Those who have had 
experience in statistical work know that a man’s or woman’s 
own statement as to his or her earnings is not to be accepted. 
Mr. Young’s statement to the writer is: “The department 
stores pay larger wages than do the smaller stores, and the 
average hours of work are much shorter. The great stores 
are closed at six o'clock, excepting for a few days about 
Christmas time. The salaries paid run from $3 a week, the 
minimum paid to some of the little cash girls, to $35,000 a 
year, which some of the heads of departments earn.” 

Secretary Gillmann says that in the department stores the 
wages of women run from $2 to $4 per week, a wage upon 
which she cannot support herself. He says that in retail 
stores the same woman would get $6 per week. According 
to Mr. Gillmann, men in department stores receive from $5 
to $10, while in retail stores they never get less than $10. 
The writer's own idea is that Mr. Gillmann’s figures are too 
small in one case and too large in the other. Mr. Gillmann 
states that there are 12,000 people employed in the Chicago 
department stores. In the smail stores there are 75,000 
clerks and 50,000 retail dealers, each one of the latter own- 
ing or renting a store. 

The longer hours in the retail stores are admitted by Presi- 
dent Diffley, but he says that in the department stores, employ- 
ees receive no pay for overtime, and are fined if late. The 
department store hours are from 7.30 to 6, with half an hour 
for luncheon. He admits the hours of the single line mer- 
chant’s employees may be longer, but he avers that the work 
is easier, and that thereis more freedom. Aside from this the 
employee in the smaller shop is said to have more opportu- 
nity of owning a shop of his own. 
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In most of the stores there are ample lavatories and dress- 
ing rooms for the employees, although in several of them 
the facilities are wretched, being in dirty, ill-lighted, badly 
ventilated basements that can be used for no other purpose. 
Certain stores provide seats for their employees, but most of 
them do not. There can be no generalization on these points. 
The range is from kind treatment of employees to the most 
heartless and inhuman. In recent years there has been some 
improvement in the condition of the children employed. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley in 1895, being then state factory in- 
spector, estimated that 1,500 children were employed in 
retail stores. In the report in which this estimate was 
given—the only official statement that we have on any phase 
of the department store question—she said: “The long 
hours of her occupation inflict serious injury [on the cash 
girl}. So seriously are the little cash girls hurt by the stand- 
ing and running demanded of them throughout long hours, that 
physicians find many of them suffering from diseases rare in 
childhood, but common to overworked women.’ Even at that 
time Mrs. Kelley noticed that the number of cash girls was de- 
creased by the use of pneumatic tubes, and this decrease has 
continued. But another evil which she pointed out, is still 
evident to any visitor to certain department stores where 
small girls are employed in selling some of the cheapest arti- 
cles. ‘As these are nearly always in the basement of the 
store, the child is injured, not only by standing all day, but 
also by the strain upon the eyes from electric lights and by 
heated, heavy air.” Mrs. Kelley asked for a law to regulate 
the employment of child labor by merchants, but failed to 
secure its passage.* As with every other class of em- 
ployees children are treated much better in some stores than 
in others. Several department stores —The Fair was the 
originator of the idea—have schools for the cash girls. 
There is a large daily attendance, and Mr. Young asserts that 

* An expression of Mrs. Kelley's present attitude toward the department stores is quoted 


in an editorial paragraph in the August Arena. While she now regards the department store 
as ‘“‘an immense step forward,’’ she still holds “they need legislation in behalf of the 


employees.’’ — Ep. ARENA. 
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educational results are obtained which will compare favorably 
with those of any large schocl. 

One of the most frequent charges made against the depart- 
ment stores by their opponents is that they are nurseries of 
immorality. 

The same difficulties that arise in the obtaining of accurate 
statistics on other points are encountered in any attempt to 
gauge the effect of their competition on the smaller stores. 
No estimate can be made of the number of small busi- 
nesses that have been closed by the competition of the 
larger establishments. Mr. Diffley says there are now 
8,200 empty stores that three years ago were occupied by 
small dealers. With an average of two employees this means 
16,400 working people thrown out of employment, or 24,600 
including the employers. What has become of them? Mr. 
Diffley says that a large number of them are starving, 
many have become tramps, a few are working for the big 
stores, and several have committed suicide. As to the 
effect of the department stores on the small businesses he cites 
the case of The Fair, which he says does the largest grocery 
business in Chicago, —a business equal to that of one-hundred 
ordinary grocers doing an average business of $75 per day. 
Mr. Diffley tells of a grocer on the west side who had al- 
lowed a bill of $22 to be incurred by a family in distress. 
The wife borrowed $6 from the grocer, and that evening the 
kind-hearted grocer saw one of The Fair’s wagons drive up to 
the building and deliver the groceries she had bought with 
the borrowed money. 

On the other hand, the managers of the department stores 
make the sweeping assertion that their competition does not 
hurt the small merchants. “All the talk about the depart- 
ment store driving the small concerns out of business is 
rubbish,” says Mr. Keim. “Great stores, selling everything 
from a slate pencil to a harvesting machine, have existed in 
Germany, France, and England for more years than living 
man can remember. The small stores still exist in those 
countries and are thriving now as ever they were. When a 
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small store fails, the proprietor attributes it to the competition 
of the big store, when the real reason for the failure is the 
small merchant’s lack of business ability. He would have 
failed if there had not been a department store in the world. 
There are scores of examples of small shops in Chicago hand- 
ling only one line of goods, which are doing a lucrative and 
prosperous business. Their success is wholly due to the 
business ability of their proprietors.” 

“The tendency of the age,” says Mr. Otto Young, “ is 
to some extent toward a concentration in business but it is 
the height of folly to say that the small retail store has been, 
or is to be killed off by the rivalry of its bigger brother. 
There will always be room for the small store. It is a neces- 
sity and a convenience. But the department store exists be- 
cause it supplies another need, and it will continue to exist 
because it is founded on the rock of public good.” 


WILLIAM MatTrHews HaAnpy. 
Chicago. 


II. “AMERICA’S GRANDEST” IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tuat form of concentration in business known generic- 
ally as the department store, has, in California, no novel 
features as to the corporate form itself, but its rise and 
growth in an isolated community that has a thousand miles 
of frowning mountains and forbidding deserts between it 
and its political partners on one side, and is the open gate- 
way to the antipodes on the other, presents some peculiar 
features. 

There are but half a dozen, perhaps, such establishments 
in the entire state. In the metropolis, the institution seems 
to have come at a late day, and to have gathered in the frag- 
ments of a number of somewhat unsuccessful businesses. 


There is but one department store of any considerable size in 
San Francisco, though, among all the stores dealing in dry- 
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goods or notions, there is a constant reaching out for other 
lines of trade in which an opportunity for further profit is 
seen. In this respect, the method of procedure is but a 
repetition of similar initiative movements in eastern cities. 

The pioneer department store of the state did not begin 
business in San Francisco, but in the capital city, Sacramento. 
The opening of a continuous iron track from Sacramento to 
New York in 1869, was recognized and celebrated as one 
of the great events of the Pacific region. This was soon 
followed by the completion of the road from Sacramento to 
Oakland, a city lying on the eastern side of the bay and 
opposite San Francisco. Serious disturbances were caused 
in various branches of business in the change of transporta- 
tion from steamer to rail. Much of the freight between New 
York and the interior of the state ceased to pass through 
San Francisco, and it was believed that some town on the 
northern or eastern shore of the bay must be the main ter- 
minus of the railways of the Pacific slope. So passed five 
years, till, in 1874, the depression of business on the Atlantic 
slope, the favorable condition of agriculture in California, and 
the marvelous production of the silver treasure of the Com- 
stock lode attracted over one hundred thousand immigrants 
here from the east. There was plenty of rain that year, the 
harvests were good, and one hundred and forty miles of rail- 
road were built into districts of fertile soil previously inac- 
cessible. The necessities of the surrounding country caused 
the establishment of flouring-mills and of factories for agri- 
cultural implements at Sacramento, where were located the 
car-shops of the railroad company. 

That year saw in Sacramento the opening of the first 
“ Mechanics’ Store,” there being now four such, with a stock 
of overalls, shoes and workingmen’s supplies in general. The 
sign attached to its front bore flaming advertisements, “ Down 
with the Grabbers,’’ “One Price,” etc; and pictures of a 
brawny arm whose hand grasped a hammer, and other like 
devices were used. The original firm developed a large 
country-order trade by means of the central location of Sac- 
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ramento, combined with water-way transportation facilities. 
They have kept step with every “progressive” method of 
the commercial world during the last twenty-five years ; they 
have been conservative, yet bold ; they have branched out in 
all innovations that were safe ; they have continually adopted 
new features to add to the attractiveness of the store, and 
they have inaugurated and established special sales, bargain 
counters, the practice of “breaking prices’’ on some line of 
goods carried by a near-by single-line neighbor, running of 
excursions from country towns, a school at the store for their 
child employees, “souvenir days” for buyers, and entertain- 
ments for employees of the store. 

About two years ago an organized campaign was made by 


the seven hundred merchants of Sacramento to secure the 
sympathy of buyers for small tradesmen, and an attempt 
made to secure municipal legislation in the way of licensing 
such stores, but nothing definite was accomplished. The 
shoe still seems to pinch pretty hard. It is affirmed that the 


department stores lower rents, depreciate property,— in some 
parts of the city fully fifty per cent.,— subject smaller mer- 
chants and shopkeepers to great loss, concentrate the retail 
trade and commerce of the city into the control of a very few 
persons, reduce wages, thrive on child-labor, crush the very 
life out of the city ; and it is declared this will continue until 
the city will soon be reduced “to the Southern Pacific depot, 
an almshouse, three department stores, and a jail.” 

The proprietors of the department stores reply: the ques- 
tion of the department store must be viewed from the broad 
standpoint of the benefit it confers upon the general public ; 
the institution is merely one of the natural developments of 
the present age of combination and concentration ; it tends 
to diminish tribute to middlemen paid by the consumer; it 
illustrates anew “the survival of the fittest’ ; with its demo- 
cratic manners and its close-shaven prices, it gets near the 
heart of the economical consumer, and that is its excuse for 
being —and thus the matter stands in the only city in Cali- 
fornia, outside San Francisco, where the department store 
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has gained any headway. There has been one effort at state 
legislation on the subject; in February of this year a bill 
was introduced “ To prevent the sale of more than one line 
of merchandise under one roof, known as department stores, 
in any municipal corporation.” It did not pass. The view 
was expressed by at least one prominent department store 
proprietor that the bill was designed simply as a scheme to 
levy blackmail. Possibly, movements of trade, such as are 
evidenced in the gradual accretion of many details into a large 
business, are of a class of phenomena that lie rather beyond 
the scope of legislation ; but there are crying features in such 
stores that should be exploited to their correction. 

Public opinion has not yet been roused enough to bring 
any force to bear upon the management of the stores in San 
Francisco. A paper known as The Penny Press set forth 
the drawbacks and evils of the department store during a 
period of several months, about the time of the inception of 
the department store in the metropolis, but its efforts were 
not more effectual than were those of Dame Partington with 
her broom against the ocean tides. There is no Consumers’ 
League here to compel stores to treat employees equitably, 
to give vacations with pay, to recompense for overtime, to give 
adequate time for lunch, to provide seats for employees, etc. 

In so far as the department store is of recent date in San 
Francisco, the conditions are correspor ‘ingly better for the 
employees than in eastern cities ; there is a higher grade of 
service and of employees; there are better sanitary arrange- 
ments; the toil is not so grindingly hard, but there are constant 
infringements on the conditions which characterize a “ Fair 
House”’ according to the demands, noted above, of the Con- 
sumers’ League.* <A prostitute was asked by a social purity 
worker in San Francisco, what, in her opinion, was the best 
way to reach her class. Her reply was that a small increase 
in working-girls’ wages would save more girls than a million 
workers could redeem. What an ugly revealment is this of 


the seamy and ragged underside of the splendid crimson em- 





* For detailed information concerning the League and its work see ‘‘ General Storekeeping 
In New York,” The Arena, August, 1899, p- 176, — Ep, ARENA, 
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broidery that adorns the robe of our present day civilization ! 
It is to be hoped the members of the California Club, a 
recently organized body of earnest women in San Francisco, 
who are already reaching out toward civic power, or rather 
civic helpfulness,— it is to be hoped these women will make 
a sympathetic study of the actual conditions of a system 
which bears heavily upon women and children, and which 
calls for betterment by the exercise of intelligence, skill, and 
justice on the part of those who have knowledge and love 
right, and through the mutual sympathy and helpfulness 
of all. 

The department store on the coast exhibits a most sinis- 
ter phase of the labor problem, the employment of children. 
The law permits a child of ten years of age to labor ten hours 
a day. There are no restrictions as to the kind of labor, 
the conditions under which it is to be performed, or the rate 
of wage to be paid. The consent of the parents is an easy 
matter when ignorant avarice or grinding poverty makes the 
weekly pittance assume large proportions. In a store in a 
San Francisco suburb, an imitation department store or 
bazaar, a child of seven was employed last winter as cash girl 
under arduous conditions; and it was the blessed Christmas 
time, too! 

Reference has been made to the small number of depart- 
ment stores in California. A company in Los Angeles has re- 
cently been incorporated for the purpose of establishing there 
“the largest department store in the west.” It is interesting 
to note this company is chartered under the laws of Arizona. 
As yet, no line has been drawn in this state on corporations 
seeking to do business here under foreign charters obtained 
in states the requirements of which as to corporations are more 
favorable than they are in California. 

The only department store in San Francisco, genuinely 
entitled to be called such, claims to be “ California’s largest, 
America’s grandest store.” This is nothing if not superlative. 
The building —in this day of great buildings — is said to be 

the greatest of its kind on earth, its special claims resting 
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upon features of area, architecture, magnificence of equipment 
and decoration, and completeness of arrangement. Out- 
wardly, its wide imposing face of stone, its simple dignity of 
style, its big rounded columns and its beautiful entrance are 
singularly impressive. Within, the dominating ideas of open- 
ness, size, and dignity are repeated in the wide whiteness of 
overhead space, the long reaches of aisles,. the picturesque 
combination of sunlight and flowers giving added grace to the 
six acres of selling space where the goods are placed with a 
sense of the sympathy of trade. But especially imposing 
is the aisle of marble leading from the entrance for two 
“blocks” through the center of the main floor to the grand 
stand, around which it sweeps on both sides, under marble 
balconies which overhang the central rotunda, capped by a 
noble dome giving amplitude of light and air. 

The store draws heavily upon country trade in the rich 
valleys about the bay, and from localities contiguous, from 
which access to the city is made easy by more than thirty 
cable and electric roads. The country patrons find every 
comfort and convenience, together with a vast accumulation 
of the things that civilization has turned into desires, at, — in 
some instances at least,— lower prices than elsewhere. Here 
are some of its exclusive features at the service of its patrons : 
a parlor with papers, periodicals, and writing materials; a 
children’s nursery; an emergency hospital, with a trained 
nurse in attendance ; a Post Office station; a Western Union 
telegraph office; a theater-ticket office; a manicuring and 
hair-dressing parlor and a barber shop; public telephones ; 
a lunch room; an information bureau; always some free 
exhibition in the art rooms, — all of these under one roof, and 
most of them free. 

The original “ Emporium ” idea in San Francisco was not, 
strictly speaking, in the nature of a department store. It 
consisted rather of some sixty-one separate stores in one 
building, arranged with every convenience and equipped with 
all conceivable appliances. It was a novel idea and its busi- 
ness ethics were upon a plane superior to that ordinarily 
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adopted. To establish it involved the’ employment of an 
army of workmen for two years, and the expenditure of over 
seven millions of dollars. When its doors were opened for 
business the first person to enter was a San Francisco news- 
boy, a ten-year-old street Arab, quick-eyed, quick-footed, 
quick-witted, electric with vitality, typical of his kind. He 
was seized upon as an omen of good luck by the management, 
rigged out in new apparel complete to every detail, submitted 
to a hair-cut, given a purse containing a new silver dollar, 
and then escorted to the place he called home by three ladies 
in a.carriage —all of which he accepted philosophically, with 
the remark, “ Everything goes.” 

In spite of the good omen, and whatever the cause, the 
original idea of the Emporium was abandoned, and the pres- 
ent company directly controls and operates the vast establish- 
ment, the proprietors having incorporated with it their former 
business of long standing. One of them says frankly that 
he has never been in favor of department stores, and the only 
way in which he could reconcile his aversion to them was to 
become the proprietor of the largest one in the state; and he 
supplemented his remark by the statement that there is room 
for only one such enterprise in San Francisco. 

Even the different businesses involved in a department 
store, are, by the very nature of the institution in which they 
are gathered, in definite competition among themselves. 
Constant rivalry exists between them as a result of the effort 
of each department to aggrandize itself, if necessary, at the 
expense of the others. This is the spirit that characterizes 
the present age; and over against it one sets another spirit — 
that to which the future must look to redeem the errors of 
the present —that spirit that could sing : — 


“A great city is not the place of stretch’d wharves, docks, manufactures, 
deposits of produce merely. 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings, of shops selling 
goods from the rest of the earth. 

A great city is that which has the greatest men and women.” 


Eva V. CARLIN. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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III. CHANGES FOR THE BETTER IN DENVER. 


TEN years ago Denver was enjoying the doubtful blessing 
known as a “boom.” Times were good and people were 
prosperous. Then, if ever, merchants could afford to pay 
good wages, keep fair hours, abstain from hiring child-labor, 
give a fair remuneration for piece-work, and furnish con- 
venient and sufficient sanitary appliances and lunch rooms. 

Truthfulness compels the admission that employers, except 
in rare, individual cases, did not feel called upon to do any of 
these things. Maintained by one of the oldest, if not one of 
the most fashionable firms, a sweatshop was discovered in 
full operation. The low, hot, unclean room was crowded 
with women making shirts at less than starvation wages. 
Another large store furnished no retiring room of any descrip- 
tion. The law against the employment of child labor was 
violated on every hand. The law compelling employers to 
furnish seats for employees was a dead letter, the weekly 
half-holiday was unknown, and many of the stores were kept 
open in the evenings, especially Saturday evening. In many 
instances wages were below the living standard, and young 
women,— obliged to support themselves entirely, — when they 
protested at the pitiful sums offered them, met with insult. 
It is estimated there are about two thousand women clerks in 
Denver. About one half of this number are entirely self- 
supporting, the other half living at home with their parents. 
Their wages range from $5 to $12 a week. 

While the tragedy of underpaid womanhood goes on in 
much the same way the world over, the situation of the sales- 
women of Denver, although still far from ideal, has been im- 
mensely bettered within the last few years. And this is true 
notwithstanding the fact that the merchants of Denver are 
under the same iron law of competition as are merchants in 
other cities ; while they bear the additional burden of extor- 
tionate freight rates, and must pay heavy interest on in- 
debtedness incurred during the panic year. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver, at the instance of Mrs. 
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Helen Campbell, has recently taken up in that city the work 
of the Consumers’ League. At the conclusion of a lecture 
delivered by her before the club, a committee was appointed to 
investigate the condition of the women and children employed 
in the Denver stores. The committee prepared a list of ques- 
tions to be asked heads of department stores, and of employers 
of women and children, in order to ascertain in each case 
whether or not equal wages are paid for work of equal value 
irrespective of sex; what are the minimum and average 
wages paid to saleswomen, to stock girls, and to cash girls; 
the practice as to imposition of fines and their disposition ; 
deductions from wages for time lost from tardiness or ab- 
sence ; the hours constituting a day’s work; overtime; ob- 
servance of Saturday half-holidays ; time allowed for luncheon ; 
what vacations with pay are allowed, or compelled without 
pay during dull seasons ; what provision is made as to seats 
in proportion to the number of saleswomen employed ; use 
of the elevators by employees, and provision of ice water in 
summer for employees. Permission was requested to allow 
the committee to inspect the lunch and toilet rooms. 

The members of the committee visited the principal stores 
of the city, and, after a month’s investigation, reported : 

The school for employees at Daniels & Fisher’s should prove of great 
benefit. 

A. T. Lewis & Son allow each woman and girl in their employ to 
choose two days each month for a vacation. 

The light, airy store of the Denver Dry Goods Company, with its well- 


ventilated and bright lunch room and its retiring room for clerks, cer- 
tainly conduces to health. 


It must not be supposed that the vague amiability of this 
roseate report indicates nothing more than the inexperience 
of the Woman’s Club in sociological investigation. The in- 
tentional omissions in the report are probably understood in 
Denver and are sufficiently eloquent. 


Three large stores, the Colorado Dry Goods Company, 
“The Fair,” and “The Golden Eagle”’ are not even men- 
tioned, while the compliance of the remaining firms with the 
League “requirements of a fair house” as to hours, wages, 
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and resting are not among the features the committee is glad 
to commend. . 

In addition to those above indicated, there have been other 
innovations undertaken, especially by the firm of Daniels & 
Fisher. Mr. W. C. Daniels is now sole proprietor of this 
house. In a recent article appearing in George’s Weekly, 
the editor takes occasion to say: 

One of the best socialists we know in this town is William Cooke 
Daniels. This young man has spent twelve years traveling about the 
world. He has lived in every sort of civilization and under every form 
of government. He knows what it is that prods an Englishman on to 
commercialism at the expense of soul. He can feel what Frenchmen 
feel. He knows what the poor Egyptian feels who is forced to work in 
the field under the lash of the usurer. He has lived in India. He knows 
what the man is thinking of who lives on a cup of rice per day. He has 
touched flesh with the Australian. He knows what the poor devil of a 
Chinaman is trying to do, and he realizes the political, social, and spiritual 
conditions that surround the Jap. This young man returns to Denver, 
takes charge of the millions he inherits, remodels the great store, makes 
it the finest in the west, and begins at once to introduce his kind of 
socialism. 


This store maintains a savings bank for the benefit of its 
employees, allowing on deposits a larger rate of interest than 
is paid by banking institutions. A mutual benefit and sick 
fund has been created, and an employee who falls ill is 
properly taken care of and given a chance to recover. The 
school for cashboys and cashgirls is open from 8.30 to 10.30 
o'clock every morning, and is conducted by a young woman 
employed for that purpose. The children are taught “the 
three R’s,” spelling, and history. There is a Y. M. C. A. 
class among the boys. It has been started only recently, but 
already the boys are enthusiastic. Each week they receive 
instruction in arithmetic two nights and in gymnastics two 
nights. Half the expense of purchasing the tickets of mem- 
bership in the association is borne by Major Daniels. It is 
also worthy of note that this store was the first to inaugurate 
the system of half-holidays on Saturdays during the summer, 
and that each year it has increased the length of the season 
during which these are given. At the present time Major 
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Daniels is endeavoring to secure an agreement on the part of 
the principal stores to close at one o'clock in the afternoon 
on Saturdays the year round. 

There have been several reasons for this marked improve- 
ment in the condition of, and the care for employees. The 
chief ones undoubtedly have been the prevalence of hard 
times and the granting of equal suffrage. On the one hand, 
the panic of 1893 necessitated the discharge of many children 
most of whom have been sent to school,—there being no 
other place to send them. On the other hand, the installation 
of various cash and package carrying appliances has so les- 
sened the number of children available for employment, that 
one under the legal age is rarely found at work in a depart- 
ment store. 

There are stores which, throughout the year, keep open on 
Saturdays until late in the evening. As to this fact it must 
be said the blame rests with those working-people who in- 
veigh against long hours, and yet impose them upon other 
working-people. These stores are the “cheap” ones where 
the wives of men whose overalls bear the union label go to 
purchase garments from eastern sweatshops. Hood, in his 
day, prayed that the dolorous voice of the poor might ascend 
until it reached the ears of the rich, but today the poor, or 
relatively speaking, those in straitened circumstances, are the 
best patrons of the bargain counter. In nothing is the 
poverty of the poor more clearly their destruction, than in the 
hard necessity which compels them to buy where they can 
buy cheapest, even when by so doing they lessen their own 
chances of existence. When through trades assemblies or 
labor unions, — or through any other agency or agencies, — it 
is possible te reach those who buy, it will be a sitnple thing 
to persuade the owners of stores unpatronized after 6 o’clock 
in the evening to close them at that hour. One reason why 
reforms so frequently fail is that they seek to deal with effects 
rather than with causes. He who buys is no less guilty than 


he who sells, whether it be shirt-waists at thirty-nine cents, 
cheap whisky, or aldermanic votes. 
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The bearing of equal suffrage on this question is plain and 
direct. It is undeniable that the addition of power does not 
lessen respect. When a woman has a voice in the govern- 
ment which has ordered her employer to provide her with a 
chair, he is more ready to acknowledge the legal connection 
between the woman and the seat, and in moments unoccupied 
in selling goods or in arranging stock, she is permitted to 
“crook the pregnant hinges of the knee.” Every now and 
then some one is found who professes to believe that all vot- 
ing women universally stand in street cars and elsewhere. In 
Denver, it may be replied, it was not until all women in Colo- 
rado had the right to vote that saleswomen were permitted 
to sit down at all. Another and more potent influence is to 
be found in the greater familiarity of women with laws made 
for their protection, with social conditions, and with the needs 
of women and children. The work of the Woman’s Club in 
Denver, has been largely educative along lines of social re- 
form. While much of its work has been theoretical rather 
than practical, it has drawn attention to existing abuses; and 
in some cases women have learned that the laws so much de- 
sired by them were already in existence, but were unenforced. 


Evuiis MEREDITH. 
Denver. 





IF LIPS CANNOT TELL. 


Ir lips cannot tell the love hearts contain, 

That sweetens all life till muteness is pain, 

Can strong souls command in silence of thought, 
And mastery win where bondage was sought? 


Rosavieé IsaneL STuaARtT. 
Evansville, Ind. 








THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF 1899. 


NOTHER great meeting of women has been held — in 
A London this time, — where an International Congress 
was in session from June 26 to July 5. The opinions 
passed upon it are various and amusing, and a source of mild 
mirth to the careful thinker. It is hard to say what apoca- 
lyptic visions of perfection the observers must have had in 
mind to justify their criticism. Here was a meeting of the 
International Council of Women, their second quinquennial, 
celebrated by this vast congress. 

The congress was composed of delegates to the council, 
members of the congress, and invited speakers. It is esti- 
mated about three thousand women were present. The 
meetings lasted over a week, and were held sometimes five 
at once; in all, fifty-seven regularly announced meetings, 
and many others of a more or less correlated nature. 
Speakers from all quarters of the globe were brought before 
the congress, and many of the leading movements of the 
day were discussed. The five main sections of the congress 
work were the educational, professional, legislative and in- 
dustrial, political, and social. Under these heads many sub- 
sections were grouped, with numerous papers on different 
topics for each subsection. 

In the educational section, for instance, were treated in 
one day, ‘‘ The Child, Life and Training”: (a) “ Psychology of 
Childhood,” (b) “ Parental Responsibility,” (c) “ Education as a 
Preparation for Life,” (d) “Connection Between Home and 
School Life,” (e) “The Kindergarten,” (f) “Teaching of Men- 
tally and Physically Defective Children.” Under these heads 
were given sixteen papers, and much discussion viva voce. 
The program was long and varied, treated with much care, 
and representing the views of leading men and women in 
these lines, as far as they could be brought together. Day 
after day the halls were filled with eager listeners. Every 
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seat was filled at every session, and standing room was al- 
ways occupied. Many were turned away, or overflow meet- 
ings were held for them. The newspapers were in the main 
respectful and gave full reports of the proceedings and of 
the discussions. 

Among noted personalities from America as speakers, were 
Susan B. Anthony, hailed with enthusiasm wherever she 
went; Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, Mrs. Maria Purdy 
Peck, Mrs. Felix Adler, Miss Sadie American, Dean Louise 
Brownell — but catalogues of names are tedious reading, and 
this is buta beginning. Professor Patrick Geddes was there — 
he who is the author, with Arthur Thompson, of that interest- 
ing and valuable work, “ The Evolution of Sex”— and who is 
trying to preserve the beauty of “the Auld Toon” in Edin- 
burgh from The Castle to Holyrood. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling was there, our wonderful con- 
tralto, whom England has loved so long; the first Doctor of 
Laws from Germany, Anita Augsperg; the first woman 
physician from Holland, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, of Grénigen ; 
fascinating Mme. Shen, of the Chinese legation ; Flora Annie 
Steele, author of “On the Face of the Waters,’”’ — and this, 
too, is getting to be a schedule of names. There were pres- 
ent women of international distinction, and women known 
only in their own lines of work, but most honorably distin- 
guished therein. 

One of the splendid truths brought out by these great 
congresses is, the beautiful fruit of honest work in any line. 
Here is a woman from far-away New Zealand, Mrs. Neill, 
another from Cape Colony, Miss M. H. Watkins ; another 
from our own country, Miss Lavinia Dock; all on “ The 
Professional Training and Status of Nurses’’; by virtue 
of their experience in that one line they meet here and touch 
elbows, or shake hands if they please, with other women dis- 
tinguished in science, in art, in the drama, in horticulture, or 
what not; and all by virtue of their work are invited to 
great houses and entertained by great ladies, even asked to 
Windsor by the Queen! 
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Here is something from which to take courage. Women, 
just plain women from anywhere, by virtue of doing some- 
thing, and by reason of organization, become the guests of 
countesses and duchesses-— if they wish; and meet with 
their own peers from all across the world. Some com- 
plained of lack of cordiality, said they did not find them- 
selves met and greeted as they would have liked. That 
depends largely upon the individual. Do not wait to be 
greeted — greet! Go, enjoying, approving, welcoming ; and 
if you do not meet the same spirit, at least you do not notice 
it. Here were all these noted women from everywhere, and 
all, as members of a common work, were privileged to speak. 

One could seize upon Dorothea Klumpke of San Francisco, 
first woman to win the degree of Doctor of Science at the 
Académie des Sciences in Paris, head of a department in 
the Observatoire, one who is a credit to her country and her 
sex in these lines, —one could go right up to her and tell 
her so, if one chose ; or to any one else whose name was familiar 
and honored. 

It was not only at the sessions that we met. All London 
opened its doors to us. Receptions, luncheons, garden par- 
ties, teas, entertainments, official, semi-official and unofficial, 
public and private, were profusely offered. Those who dis- 
puted in the morning over some moot point upon the plat- 
form, could agree in the evening over the beauty and grace 
of the Duchess of Sutherland, or the kindness and amiability 
of the Countess of Aberdeen. The Bishop of London and 
Mrs. Creighton (would that some title might be given to a 
bishop’s wife, or that he kept his name — she always seems 
such an unaccountable companion, as if one said, “The Duke 
of Pyecroft and Mrs. Jones’’)--the Bishop and his wife 
gave a garden party for us at Fulham Palace, and another 
and more sumptuous one was given by the Baroness de Roth- 
schild and Mrs. Leopold Rothschild at Gunnersbury Park. 
This was of a truly oriental magnificence, reminding one of 
fairy-tales in its profuse splendor. The Duchess of Suther- 


land gave a reception at Stafford House, —the finest private 
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house in London,—Lord and Lady Battersea another, and 
the Countess of Aberdeen received and co-received and 
lunched and otherwise entertained the Congress, beside her 
constant presiding, till one marveled at her steady sweetness. 

It was a great week — a week of stir and bustle and weari- 
ness, a week of accumulated impressions to last a lifetime. 
Men came, the captious, and criticized it. They said it was 
“mismanaged ” — will some one kindly write a handbook on 
«The Management of Women’s Congresses, or How to Please 
Three Thousand Persons ?”’ 

What do they mean by “mzs” managed? Does any one 
imagine that it would be humanly possible to meet all the 
personal requirements of these innumerable critics? Look 
at the amount of work that was done; the careful thought 
taken; the wonderfully full and accurate “ Handbook,” the 
“Who's Who at The Congress,” with its portraits and bio- 
graphical notes; the immense amount of printed material, 
giving lists of hotels and boarding-houses or lodgings, and an 
endless body of information ; the carefully-filled-out directions 
as to the name, time, etc., of each paper; and that other 
with the address of one’s “entertainer” and exact time of 
entertainment. Consider what was done, how much and how 
well — do not call a thing mismanaged because latecomers 
were not seated ; or because certain speakers were not as good 
as others. Many complained of the different halls in which 
the meetings were held — of having to go from one place to 
another. That was London’s fault, not that of the congress. 
The congress could not build a place suitable to the occasion, 
nor hire what was not to be had! London is in many ways 
an old-fashioned city, and her public buildings were erected 
before the day of women’s congresses. 

“There was too much undertaken,” say the carpers. Too 
much for what? Who shall decide what a congress shall 
undertake? A congress is a representative body. If in 
trying to bring together representative women from all over 
the world and to put before the public their best thought, 
it came about that there was a tumultuous body of eager 
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workers along many lines, all equally desirous of being 
heard, should the congress therefore cut them down in 
order to provide a neat and concise program to please the 
audience ? 

“The Public” are used to being entertained, and to Hav- 
ing their entertainers cower before them and eagerly follow 
their whims. An international congress of women is not a 
form of entertainment, but a form of instruction. It seeks 
to show what the women of different countries are thinking 
and doing ; and if in their present stage of advance they are 
thinking and doing many things partially, instead of a few 
things thoroughly, why the congress can but bring forth that 
fact. It is a record of the progress of women, and is most 
honest and most accurate when it shows them as they are. 
“The papers were so poor!” cries the critic — one accus- 
tomed, perhaps, to the work of the world’s leading experts 
on these lines. 

The papers were not poor. Some of them were very fine, 
many good, a few rather trivial. The reading was poor, I 
grant, in many cases. But public speaking, by either sex, 
is not made a fine art; and there is no reason why a leader 
in astronomy, or architecture, or nursing, should also be an 
expert orator. Still, with all wish to be just and considerate, 
there is room here for honest criticism. Even without ex- 
perience or natural gift, a woman who is addressing several 
hundred people should at least try to reach them. They 
would be more sympathetic if she tried. 

And one thing there was in this congress, as in any other 
I have ever attended, that does call for blame, severe and 
unmitigated. That is the refusal of a speaker to stop when 
the time allotted has expired. A weak voice is forgivable, 


an embarrassed manner is natural to many; but when the 
audience has watched and waited patiently for the full time, 
why should she of the weak voice and the embarrassed man- 
ner insist upon further taxing their patience? Time was 
allotted beforehand. Each speaker knew that she had twenty 
minutes at most, or fifteen, or ten, as the case might be; 
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and even if she had not the skill to cut her paper to these 
limits, she should, when the bell rung, have been sorry she 
could not condense better — and have sat down! But almost 
without exception the speaker was aggrieved and persistent, 
wrestling with the chairwoman for more time, and, when 
forced to retire, grumbling copiously. Can they not count ? 
Is not the program before them? So many papers in so 
much time, so many minutes to each, everyone wanting to 
get through promptly and have time to eat! For every 
speaker that runs over someone else must be cut shorter, or 
the audience kept overtime. What gross selfishness, what 
discourtesy, or, at the very least, what thoughtlessness, to 
imagine that one’s own particular paper is so much more 
worthy than all the others. Of course every enthusiastic 
speaker does think her subject of the first importance, and 
may think her treatment of it of superior value ; but that 
should not weigh against common courtesy. 

One of the best fruits of the increasing mobilization of 
women, and their freer speech, is the teaching of such large 
virtues as their home life has evidently failed to bring forth. 

« And what, as a whole, has this congress done ?”’ is natur- 
ally asked. “What is the good of it?” What did the 
critic expect? A meeting like this does not result in a series 
of legal enactments. It does not erect or endow or install. 
It teaches —teaches in a thousand ways, and starts great 
waves of impulse in a thousand hearts. The effects filter 
slowly through the lives of the people, impossible to follow 
and define. 

Let us take one paper, and try to estimate some of its 
possible results; the paper on “Co-education,” by Dean 
Louise Brownell, of Cornell University. 

On its quiet simplicity, directness, clearness, easy mastery 
of the subject, and satisfying presentation of it, the paper 
itself and its perfect delivery constituted a good argument for 
“the higher education for women.” Its claims for co-educa- 
tion, based on practical observation and experience, were so 
well established as to carry conviction to every unprejudiced 
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hearer. Now to measure what follows. Let us allow, in 
that audience, some one person as finally convinced by that 
paper, and that one person as having a governing influence 
on the future management of some institution, and introdu- 
cing co-education therein. Or let us suppose several persons 
in the audience so influenced as to send their sons and daugh- 
ters to co-educational institutes. In either case—and both 
are probable—the good effects of co-education are spread and 
multiplied among us, with a slow, unmeasured increase of 
good. 

To put it even more loosely —the whole weight of that 
meeting was in favor of co-education, and must have acted, to 
some extent, on the prejudices of those present. It consti- 
tuted one of the series of efforts by which advanced methods 
are slowly incorporated in our general life. 

The world moves by means of some people’s seeing farther 
than others and gradually inculcating their ideas in the minds 
of the others. 

Every means by which these advanced ideas can be more 
swiftly and generally distributed is a help? These congresses 
are such a means and an enormous help. Now that the best 
thought of the world points to a fuller internationalism as our 
racial line of progress, everything is of service that establishes 
community of interest and feeling among members of differ- 
ent races. Women, the home-centered, the conservative, the 
all too narrow and personal class, — these most need to know 
each other. All organizations of women tend to lift the 
world, and this is especially true of international organiza- 
tions. Human progress is not to be measured by a series of 
clearly defined, separate achievements, clear-cut water marks 
by which we can say, “in this period we rose so far’ — but 
by the increase among us of those measures which we have 
proven to be beneficial, however far removed into the future, 
and however faint may seem their benefits. 

When English piety and conservatism grapple with such 
a subject as the social necessity of an equal moral standard 


for men and women, the hopeful thing is that they are 
studying it at all, in spite of the possible errors in method, 
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When the session on temperance gives half its time to 
“ General Principles,” and the other half to “ Public Control 
of the Liquor Traffic,” it speaks more hopefully for that 
cause than if it were still at the crusading stage ; and the fact 
that one session was devoted to “Protection of Bird and 
Animal Life” promises some good along this line, even 
though aigrettes “are sold more than ever”! 

It is what the women of the world are ¢rying to do that 
counts. The direction of their efforts, the improvement of 
their methods—these are the important facts; and the fact 
that their efforts may be mistaken and their methods imper- 
fect is but the natural condition of life. 

The progress marked by this great congress is extensive 
and valuable; and the amount and quality of executive 
ability brought to bear upon it, most gratifying. Twenty- 
seven countries were represented in the council, besides 
eight international societies —for peace, for abolition, for 
temperance, and the international union of press clubs, of 
“the Friends of Young Girls,” the world’s “« Y. W. C. A.,” 
the International Order of King’s Daughters, and The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A splendid showing was made of the specific advance of 
women in the arts, crafts, trades, and professions. Hot dis- 
cussions were held on various questions specially prominent 
today in England, notably on the subject of “Special Labor 
Legislation for Women.” The servant question presented 
its usual amorphous front—showing every sign of difficulty 
and decay, yet bolstered up by sentiment and tradition in full 
force. (Why are women so convinced that certain trades are 
better practised by amateurs than by professionals ?) 

An immense suffrage meeting was held in Queen’s Hall 
during the congress, well attended, well managed, and well 
addressed. Our dear Miss Anthony was the great attraction 
here, as everywhere else she showed her grand white head. 
And what endears Miss Anthony to all hearts, quite in addition 
to the splendid qualities we all know in her, and what con- 
stantly surprises those who do not know her personally, is 
her cleverness, grace, and tact. 
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And Miss Anthony went to see the Queen — standing 
waiting in the hot sun till the royal carriage appeared and 
drove slowly down the line of waiting delegates. She 
wanted to see the woman whose reign has meant so much 
to England; and it is to be hoped that that much-honored 
lady felt how much these uncrowned heads and noble hearts 
were doing for the world. 

Of congresses of women, the more the better — of interna- 
tionalism the more the better. There is good hope for our 
dear world when its mother wakes up. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
London. 


THE BEGINNING OF LIBERATION. 


S this most fateful, most fruitful of all the centuries 
A since time began, passes on toward the dawn of the 
twentieth century, which, for all mankind, seems to 
loom up as the beginning of better life, the natural instinct 
is to summarize, not alone positive results, but also significant 
movements ; and these are for the most part, of this genera- 
tion. In the domain of science and in all the arts and 
industries, new light has been shed on every phase of their 
handling. Science has entered the realm of dreams. Its 
suggestions three hundred years ago would have meant a 
wholesale auto da fé. Now-a-days every morning paper is 
a Book of Revelation and fairy tales work themselves out 
before our very eyes. 

This is on the practical side, or what we have chosen to 
call the practical side, of life. Take the professional and the 
trend is less marked, but still well defined. In theology the 
higher criticism is doing its own work of destruction and 
reconstruction. Ii medicine—so hidebound by conserva- 


tism, — common sense embodied in the practical sanitarian 
and hygienist, and by the “new thought” in all its lines, 
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has laid hands upon all old methods of the profession, and 
the drugs of a former generation are vanishing into the limbo 
whence they came. Even in law there is hope, for that 
“wilderness of single instances and codeless myriad of 
precedent,” is in a fair way to coherent codification. 
Last in the list comes education, affirmed by many to be 
best represented in the public school, the crowning glory of 
American institutions; but known alike by psychologists 
whose business it is to study the mind of man, and by alien- 
ists and neurologists concerned with his bodily health, to be 
one of the strongest impelling causes toward the nervous 
diseases of body and brain that are the overwhelming portion 
of this generation, since its high pressure, no less than its 
cast-iron methods, weigh upon all alike. 

The American child is looked upon at home and abroad as 
the type of utmost freedom. In reality he is at the mercy 
of two conditions: too much lawlessness on the one hand, 
and too much method on the other ; before both conditions the 
average parent stands helpless. Lawlessness is not freedom. 
It is a kind of slavery that carries with it ever-increasing 
degradation ; and, in the matter of method, our system of 
education has so dwarfed perception, so killed out natural 
initiative, so benumbed natural faculty, that half our birth- 
right is lost by the time we are “educated.” Emancipation 
must come, and it is nearing. In time we are to have the 
real child, the genuine product of the best that America has 
for her children. Sane parents, however, are the first 
requisite, and it is for them,— and for the child who still 
stumbles on under the shackles of the old theories, or the 
half-knowledge of some of the new,— that this is written. 

The educational system of today has developed along lines 
originating in the American passion for doing the utmost in 
the shortest space of time. This we have accomplished ; and 
to this record we add another: that of steadily failing health 
in direct ratio to the advancing grade, till the high school 
turns out an appalling percentage of devitalized graduates. 
This and other facts to be found in our vital statistics, are 
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showing to even the most prejudiced advocate of the present 
system, the inherent weakness,— and often the utter falsity, 
—of many of its conclusions. 

“ There are two great things,” says a brilliant writer, “that 
education should do for the individual — it should train his 
senses, and it should teach him how to think. Education, as 
we know it today, does not truly do either.” Educators are 
accepting this conclusion, and are discussing what is to come 
next. ‘The root weakness,” adds the same writer, “is con- 
stant impression without a corresponding expression.” This 
is a natural result of our system. The public school often 
destroys the natural working power of the child’s mind, 
which, in its first stages, is constantly analyzing. The child 
grasps unconsciously the truth that all law is universal and 
would use analogy in all fields; as witness his constant, 
‘Well, if that’s so, then this must be so.”’ Instead of follow- 
ing this natural leading, the teacher is compelled to pour a 
mass of material into the child’s mind, and this so continu- 
ously that the mental food can by no means be assimilated, 
but becomes a mass of undigested information. Any chance 
of its subsequent expression becomes buried under successive 
layers of impressions. 

Against this tendency manual training has sought to make 
its way, but in large measure the emphasis on its purely 
utilitarian character made it well nigh as destructive as the 
thing it sought to abolish. For the most part each form of 
it from Sléd upward has declared itself the only gospel, and 
its technicalities the only salvation. Yet the soul of the 
movement, obscured as it has often been, has shown its real 
face to a few; and here and there has been found a man 
whose eyes have been opened and whose life has been given 
to the real work of education. 


More than twenty years ago what is probably the most 
genuine and fruitful movement of the century in this direc- 
tion, began in a city that has held the seed of many another 
great endeavor. In Philadelphia, in 1878, one of our most 
famous alienists, Dr. Thomas Kirkbride, physician-in-chief of 
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the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, had seen the neces- 
sity —and had thought out some of the methods — of ad- 
vanced educational manual training. He imparted his ideas. 
to a young man then hardly more than a student, Mr. J. L. 
Tadd, an artist of that city, whose own impulse toward the 
work was inspired and quickened by the advice and instruc- 
tion of Dr. Kirkbride, whose own children, as well as some 
of the patients in the asylum, were taught by this method. 

The thought, like other things that have opened new paths 
of action, was already “in the air.” Charles Godfrey Leland, 
well known as author and poet, a many-sided man who had 
long kicked against the pricks of public ignorance and obtuse- 
ness in all matters of art, established in 1880 a “Public 
School of Industrial Art,” and selected as its chief instructor 
Mr. Tadd, who had been actively developing plans for the 
instruction of large numbers. Of this school Mr. Tadd took 
entire charge in 1884, and for nearly twenty years he has 
gone on developing his methods and proving his theories by 
the marvelous results accomplished for thousands of children. 
Extraordinary patience—a quality with which the artistic 
temperament is not usually credited, though in fact it is a 
characteristic of the genuine artist in all times — has marked 
the conduct of the work from the beginning. An artist in 
every fibre of his being, Mr. Tadd is also a philosopher and 
a humanitarian, a student of nature and of life. Naturally, 
this means also that he has taken time to study the child. 
And now, after studying him twenty years, he gives us one 
of the most significant books of the century,* since it holds 
a demonstration which not even the profoundest sceptic can 
deny, photography lending its aid, and showing in profuse 
illustration what has been done, from the work of the tiny 
four-year-old child up to that of the man and woman seeking 
to escape their early educational limitations. 

It is a stately volume which holds this long record ; a book 


* New Methods in Education: Art, Real Manual Training, Nature Study: Explaining 
Processes whereby Hand, Eye, and Mind are Educated by Means that Conserve Vitality and 
Develop a Unity of Thought and Action. By J. Liberty Tadd. New York: Orange Judd Co,; 
London: Sampson Low & Co. Large quarto, 432 pp. 
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in which every genuine educator may rejoice. It suggests, 
to use the author’s own words, “new methods of education, 
but only such as have stood the test of many years’ searching 
investigation and practical experience. It aims to show by 
actual results that art instruction, real manual training and 
nature study, rightly conducted and properly correlated with 
other studies, should begin at a tender age and continue 
through the elementary and higher stages of education. It 
is not merely a technical manual of drawing and design, of 
modeling and carving, of construction in wood and metal, 
or of the fine arts, but is designed to demonstrate the remark- 
able educational power of these methods when rightly used, 
the economy of their universal application, and their bene- 
ficial effect in helping to qualify the individual to make the 
most of himself or herself. It also gives an insight into the 
modus operandi of these methods, to the end that they may 
be more generally practised by parents and teachers, and 
more fully comprehended by school authorities and people of 
affairs." The volume is divided into five books or sections, 
each giving a full and minute description of the method of 
which it treats, and each profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs of work and of workers. Nothing so vital as the 
seven chapters which make up the first division has until now 
been seen in print. The statements are born of long experi- 
ence, are full of insight as of knowledge, and are reinforced 
at every hand by reference and quotation from the highest 
authorities in psychological study, all so simply stated that 
even the least gifted student of life and the work to be done 
in it can clearly understand the page before him. 

The first division defines the work to be done,—the 
importance of contact with things instead of with the sym- 
bols of things. It is preceded by a chapter on the develop- 
ment of bent or disposition, and is followed by one on the 
distinction between the true and the false in manual training. 
In short, it lays the foundation for all that follows, and at 
every turn gives a common-sense reason for the theory 
applied. The second book is devoted to manual training 
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drawing, the third book to modeling, the fourth to wood- 
carving, and the fifth to an enumeration of the applications 
of the methods employed. Profuse illustration makes error 
impossible ; and the book is a treasure-house of information 
and suggestion for any and all who deal with education, or 
who study social problems and the means of betterment for 
all sorts and conditions of men. From cover to cover it is 
a protest against present methods of education, which the 
author, in common with all advanced educators, regards as 
by far too dependent on books. “Nature and experience,” 
he insists, “are the best teachers, and by immediate acquaint- 
ance with, and direct exercise upon, the myriad forms of life 
do we get the best training. Children are told too much. 
They do not work out truths for themselves. The love of 
nature is a universal instinct and should be cultivated sedu- 
lously.”” It may be added that it rewards cultivation no less 
than does the art-sense. The art-sense exists in embryo in 
even the most ignorant — witness the amazing success of 
loan exhibitions and picture lending in the social settlements. 
Experience has shown that it grows as the individual devel- 
ops, and that it can, and does, strengthen and refine him 
with the passing of every year. If so much can be accom- 
plished by the cultivation of art, what may not be accom- 
plished by the culture of nature! 

Fifty years ago Emerson wrote, “We must bend to the 
persuasion which is flowing to us from every object in nature, 
entreating us to be its tongue to the heart of man.” This 
tongue must speak first to the heart of the child who assimi- 
lates the message, but who loses capacity for its expression 
with every month of educational error or neglect. Character 
changes as the child grows, and the strongest impressions are 
made upon its mind before it is ten years old. The child’s 
natural and abounding love of action is brought into line by 
the training of hand and eye to obey the mind and execute 
its orders,— orders that fit both hand and head, heart and will, 
to cope with the problems of life. 
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“Heretofore,” writes the author, “much of the best energy of the 
country has been devoted to trade activities, to material welfare; but in 
the process of evolution, of differentiation of institutions, other ideas in 
education must prevail, and science and art be more fully considered. 
Material purposes have progressed, so far, at the expense of art, and 
industrial supremacy threatens the sacrifice of those esthetic elements 
that do so much to make life worth living. Machinery has largely abol- 
ished handicraft. The artistic artisan is the rare exception, whereas he 
should be the rule. The cause of education has been injured by a nar- 
row commercialism that sought immediate gains at the cost of permanent 
advantage. The tendency has been to degrade labor and to exalt wealth, 
to restrict the best development of the human organism among the 
masses, until the world is filled with millions incapacitated for its duties, 
blind to its joys, lacking the hopefulness of self-confident ability, feeble 
in purpose, and unresponsive to spiritual influence.” 


This is the argument that Ruskin, in his early manhood, 
taught, preached, and lived, carrying it with him into the 
Workingman’s College, where, side by side, Charles Kingsley, 
Frederick Maurice, and a devoted group of co-workers, sought 
to open up to every workman they could reach the meaning 
and the mission of art for the people. William Morris, who 
later came under the same influence, made passionate protests 
of its need, and Walter Crane, with less powerful personality, 
but no less intensity of purpose, is following in their foot- 
steps. For one and forall is the faith that marks every 
page of the volume before us,—that the child, at an age 
supposed to be impossible, can be taught to develop sym- 
metrically every faculty of his nature. One of the noblest 
and wisest of educators, Dr. William Hailman, perhaps the 
best expounder among us of Froebel’s philoso, ay and the 
real bearing of the kindergarten movement on the future of 
the American people, hails the quiet, uitrumpeted work 
accomplished in these years of experiment as one of the best 


omens of our national future. In an address delivered at 
Philadelphia, at the graduating of the teachers’ classes in 
manual training in 1895, the keynote of which was “The 
hand is the projected brain through which the directing 
thought achieves the heart purposes of man,’’ he pronounced it 
the triumphant liberation of manual and art training from 
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the trammels of tradition and the snares of commercial dilet- 
tanteism, believing that the system which can be, and, in 
many cases, has been used in the remotest district school no 
less than in the great institute, is “clearing the way for the 
advent of a truly American art which, on the one hand, will 
add to our industries a growing regard for grace and beauty, 
and, on the other hand, will hasten the time when America 
shall be freed from the bane of mere imitation in matters of 
art, when she shall rejoice in an art of her own, which in arch- 
itecture and sculpture, in painting and engraving, shall sym- 
bolize, and thereby crystallize, the ideals and aspirations of 
the American people.” 

Whoever has once observed the work as it goes on in the 
primary and other schools under the author’s charge, and 
here and there in a kindergarten, receives a never-to-be-for- 
gotten impression. Children four years old, standing before 
a blackboard, using simultaneously both hands, draw the most 
intricate designs, working them out from the simple forms it 
had memorized by a series of reproductions till the hand 
forms them automatically. The alienists who have pleaded 
ambidexterity as one means of equalizing nerve currents, and 
so lessening the tendency to nervous diseases, find here the 
first positive demonstration of how this is to be accomplished. 
There are here for the psychologist also, curious hints as to 
the different methods that appear to be instructive at differ- 
ent ages. But in all these children the discipline is found 
producing the same result, though with greater or less speed 
according to natural ability. In all cases rotation of work is 
a first principle, the pupil producing given forms in the 
four departments,—drawing, designing, clay-modeling and 
wood carving, — thus acquiring all possible physical coérdina- 
tions. From the primary grade on to the teachers’ classes the 
work of making form in clay reinforces the drawing, and 
carving in wood reinforces the modeling. Designing forms 
in clay and wood, as well as on paper, compels originality 
and invention, or the exercise of the creative faculty at every 
step of the work. 
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In the various schools where the system is now in use, 
the method of rotation varies. “In some the pupil changes 
from one branch to the other at each lesson; in others at 
every fourth lesson; in others, again, a piece of work in 
each branch is finished before the change is made.” This 
method is stimulating to the pupils and shows especially 
what they are best suited for. Whatever capacity the pupil 
may have is inevitably discovered and developed. Some of 
them display remarkable power, and at once enter the differ- 
ent classes of art work. All, however, acquire sufficient skill 
to enter with credit the different minor industries.” 

This is one result and an invaluable one. It is of no less 
value that the hand has acquired the power of free expression 
of any thought that can be pictured, and the eye gained the 
power of seeing all things truly. “The hand is the instru- 
ment of instruments and the mind the form of forms.” This 
was Aristotle’s reason for demanding that both should be 
trained together. Thediscovery of the best method of bring- 
ing this about is the true child study, infinitely removed 
from the long series of trivial experiments in vogue with one 
school of present-day psychologists, misleading teachers and 
wasting precious time that, with a better understanding, 
might lead to real results. The ambidextrous work of the 
method under consideration has been objected to by artists 
here and there, who count it an absurdity. But this method 
is never applied to either sketching or painting. It is used 
only for its physiological and educational value, as a means 
of balancing forces, and is founded on the biological state- 
ment that the more the senses are coérdinated to work in 
harmony in the individual the better it is for that individual's 
health and usefulness. Maudesly formulated this thought 
from long observation, and realizing the comparative torpor 
in which lie the nerves belonging to the left hemisphere of 
the brain wrote: 


Every impression of sense upon the brain, every current of molecu- 
lar activity, from one to another part of the brain, every cerebral reaction 
which passes into muscular movement, leaves behind it some modifica- 
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tion of the nerve elements concerned in its function, some after-effect so 
to speak, some memory of itself in them, which renders its reproduction 
an easier matter than was the initial one. The easier does it become the 
oftener itis repeated, and it makes it impossible to say that, however 
trivial, it shall not under some circumstances recur. Let the excitation 
take place in one of two nerve cells lying side by side, between which 
there was no original specific difference, — there will be ever afterward a 
difference between them. This physiological process, whatever be its 
nature, is the physical basis of memory, and it is the foundation of the 
development of all our mental faculties.” 

There are recent and minute studies of the cerebrum 
which show intelligence to be associated with the union of 
brain cells one with another, and which demonstrate the fact, 
that the more experience we gain through the various senses 
the greater will be the structural union and complexity of the 
brain cells. In this union there is strength to an almost in- 
finite degree. 

To teach men to see,—this has been since time began the 
yearning endeavor of every real teacher. “To what heights 
might not their intelligence be trained” said Meissonnier, 
“by simply teaching them to see. I would have drawing 
made the basis of education in all schools. It is the only 
language that can express all things. An outline, even if ill- 
shaped, conveys a more exact idea of a thing than the most 
harmonious sentences in the world. Drawing is absolute 
truth, and the language of truth should be taught every- 
where.” 

Time has shown that the children who draw every natural 
form presented to them, who not only draw it but model and 
carve it, weaving it as they go into designs where every 
exquisite line memorized, whether of leaf or shell, of bird or 
butterfly, finds its own place in schemes of which no two are 
ever the same,—these children have interests so absorbing 
that no place remains for vice, or for the inane, vague hold 
on life that characterizes the larger part of mankind. “How 
passing fair is wisdom!” has come to be their unconscious 
expression of existence, and as this is the secret of all happy 
life, it is plain that the child who has shared such training is 
free, in great part, from the disabilities that hamper his elders. 
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Here begins the real emancipation, the deliberate setting of 
the feet in a path which makes its unerring way toward per- 
fecting, in its noblest sense, every power of man. For the 
child whose eyes are fixed on beauty the higher beauty can 
never be far distant. Evil falls away unrecognized and 
undesired. There are new pleasures keener and more satis- 
fying than the old ones. Even for poverty, for the strug- 
gle for a living has come amelioration, since joy may once 
more be part of the day’s work. 

Long ago, so long ago it counts as centuries, departed from 
labor that joy in the work of one’s hands that marked, and 
still marks, the period in which the great cathedrals grew, in 
which the carving, that might rest unseen forever in some hid- 
den or obscure corner, bore as careful a finish, —a sure imprint 
of the happiness of its creator,—as the statue in the public 
square. It was not alone the conscience of the true workman 
everywhere; it was happiness no less; and when that passed 
away, the age of sordid ugliness came and abode with us. It 
is still here, and still its spell lies heavy upon the years. 
And yet there is hope, for out of such work as this book 
so clearly and lovingly portrays shall come a charm which 
shall prevail till there remains but the memory of the evil 
days. Then shall we enter into the full inheritance of the 
beauty everywhere about us,—vwaiting only for recog- 
nition, yet unseen by sealed eyes,—unfelt by hearts too 
deeply plunged in sordidness to even care that they be 


opened. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Denver. 




















THE CRY OF THE FUTURE. 


I HEAR the rain — 
The universe shedding its tears of rain 
Over the flowers and fields of grain — 
Over my heart that will break with pain 
I hear the rain. 
From across the way 
Through the mists of gray 
Comes the cry of the child unborn: 
O give me the light 
Of my own birthright 
On this dark, pre-natal morn! 
Give me not anger and lust and tears — 
Give me not bitterness old with fears — 
Give me the crown of the saints and seers, 
(I hear the rain.) 
Give me the mind that is yours to give — 
Give me the heart that can love and live, 
God-like and loyal and positive. 
(1 hear the rain.) 
And give me the best 
From the mother-breast 
In the form of her whitest thought; 
And measure the length 
Of the father-strength 
In the life of the father wrought, 
And give me a soul 
That is large and whole — 
A soul that can sob and sing; 
For this is the light 
Of my own birthright 
And the will of my God and king! 
I hear the rain — 





The universe shedding its tears of rain 
Over the flowers and fields of grain — 
Over my heart that will break with pain 
I hear the rain. 
CoLeTta RYAN, 
Boston. 
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FROM THE SUNSET SHORE. 














EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS. 
HEN ten thousand American teachers came up out 
\W of the sweltering desert, and took possession of 

° orchard-belted Los Angeles, we of the Pacific slope 
did not flatter ourselves that they had made their pilgrimage 
hither in our honor, or with a view especially to our edifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, we listened attentively to catch from 
their lips any chance lessons bearing on the development of 
the common and social life in America, whether here or else- 
where, or everywhere in the national domain. We did not 
hearken in vain, for we heard many voices uttering words of 
significant sociological import. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler gave us a word of good cheer 
concerning the social temper of certain memorable books on 
the science of education, published during the last twelve 
months, books by Mr. Eliot, Mr. Gilman, Gen. Walker, 
William James, Thomas Davidson, Bishop Spaulding, Dr. 
Harris, and others of like fame. “Nowhere in these books,” 
said Professor Butler, “is there a note of pessimism or 
despair ; nowhere is sounded the trumpet of revolution ; no- 
where is waved the red flag of anarchy. Neither human 
nature nor democratic institutions are given up for lost. All, 
on the contrary, are creative, hopeful, and all see a future 
full of promise. They have faith and they impart it. I like 
to think that in this highly important respect they represent 
the best thought and the most wide-spread popular instincts 
of our time.” This optimistic attitude of so many of our 
leading educators is certainly an encouraging sign. The 
teachers of the country are the champions and agents of an 


ever wider diffusion of knowledge and the general culture 
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and enlightenment cf the people. If, as would appear, they 
generally regard this as compatible with the safety of society 
and the sound and normal progress of mankind, their opinion 
should offset the cynical warnings of the croaker and the 
reactionary. 

We regard the Hawaiian Islands as, in some sense, an 
extension of the Pacific coast. It was, therefore, with pecu- 
liar interest that we listened to the voice of Henry S. Town- 
send, Inspector-General of Schools in Hawaii, when he 
declared that “our schools are in a special sense and most 
emphatically social institutions. The great art which our 
pupils of the various races must learn is the art of living 
together in peace and harmony. Their most important 
lessons are those of mutual respect and,forbearance.”” This 
proved to be the key-thought of the convention as regards 
duty and opportunity in all the newly acquired island realms 
of the republic. With our army fighting the Filipinos across 
the sea, here on this hither shore of the Pacific was a peace- 
ful army of American citizens planning an educational cam- 
paign to follow the military conquest. War, diplomacy, and 
commercial enterprise were not regarded as the final solvents 
of the problems of expansion. The schoolmaster must play 
a part—the major part. The convention seemed to be about 
equally divided as to the policy of expansion, utterances on 
either side of that question calling forth enthusiastic ap- 
plause. But there was unanimity upon the proposition that 
free and impartial education must follow closely and promptly 
wherever the flag is unfurled, in token of American suprem- 
acy. It was a broad and liberal policy which Dr. William T. 
Harris advocated in an elaborate paper on this subject. Re- 
ferring to Kipling’s “ White Man’s Burden,” he said: “We, 
the people of the United States, agree that it is our burden 
to take up the education of the people of our new possessions. 
We must bestow upon them the products of civilized letters, 
industry, and science. It is generally agreed that the school 
is to be the great feature of the American government of our 
colonies. All their inhabitants must be educated, and not 
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merely the few.” It must be confessed that this sounded 
more humane than much of the talk which we have heard in 
America about our opportunities and prerogatives in the 
sea-islands. The prevalence of this beneficent purpose and 
generous temper in the counsels of the republic may yet 
work out an historic justification for the attempt which we 
are now making to force our civilization upon the “brown 
man.” 

Dr. Harris did not entirely evade the fact that this whole 
question of expansion is within the jurisdiction of conscience. 
“What right have we,” he inquired, “to impose what we call 
our civilization on other nations? What infallible criterion 
have we by which to know that our civilization really is higher 
than another? Why is not the Chinese, Indian, or Filipino 
civilization just as good as ours? These are important ques- 
tions, and must be answered.” This was a recognition of 
ethical principle so far as it went. It did not seem suffi- 
ciently profound and radical for a man who is recognized as 
a philosopher, as is Dr. Harris. One felt like rising and 
asking the eminent speaker to prove first of all that a people 
who have established a higher civilization, and are certain of 
it, have indeed a right to impose their institutions upon others 
by the force of arms. But this mere fundamental inquiry 
was permitted to rest, while Dr. Harris indicated the criteria 
by which a civilization is to be ranked as high or low. A 
definition of a civilization was given: “A people is civilized 
when it has formed institutions for itself which will enable 
each individual to profit by the efforts of every other indi- 
vidual, and to be aided by the experience, the wisdom, and 
the thought of others. There must be an increasing rational 
self-activity which contributes through industry or through 
thought to the well-being of other men and of the world. 
The degree of advancement of a nation is indicated by these 
things.” Setting forth from this definition, it was maintained 
that the nation is most highly civilized which has most com- 
pletely subdued nature and gained command of her forces ; 
which has the best facilities for intercommunication with the 
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world ; which has railroads for transportation and steam en- 
gines to perform its drudgery ; and which has the most print- 
ing-presses and the most books, and which most reads the 
best books. 

All these are the common and familiar specifications of a 
civilized status, surface indications of human progress. But _ 
the chief interest attaches to a distinctly and radically demo- 
cratic utterance of Dr. Harris indicating a more profound 
characteristic of a higher civilization. “Another criterion of 
civilization is its universality. Mastery of nature and knowl- 
edge of the achievements of the race may be far advanced in 
a country and yet be confined to the few, and not available 
for all. Such a country is lower in the scale of civilization 
than that which allows each citizen to participate in its bles- 
sings. The nation which allows self-government to the 
humblest is higher in the scale than that which confines gov- 
ernment to the privileged few. The highest ideal of a civil- 
ization is, that it should be engaged in elevating the lower 
classes into a participation in a good and reasonable and in- 
creasing self-activity.”’ 

Well, if indeed we are destined to expand into the four 
quarters of the globe, may this be the type and style of the 
institutions which we shall plant everywhere beneath the 
stars and stripes. 

One of the white man’s burdens, and a heavy one, is that 
of enormous armies and prodigious navies, multiplying taxes 
and national debts, and diverting the attention of the people 
from the higher ideals of civilization. Herein, too, lies a new 
and formidable danger to democratic America. With the 
near spectacle of our neighboring state of Idaho under martial 
law, and civil processes suspended, we hoped to hear from 
the teachers of America some emphasized lesson upon this 
subject. It came early, during the opening address of Pres- 
ident Lyte, in one of the strongest utterances of the session, 
and applauded to the echo, against militarism. There was 
no mistaking the sense of the association on this point, and 
Principal Lyte’s words were none too vigorous for the ex- 
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pression of its temper. He said: “Our history has demon- 
strated that we have no need of a great standing army. It 
has demonstrated that in every state may be found an army 
ready at a moment’s notice to defend our flag from every foe. 
And this army is not marshaled by military chieftains, but 
by educational chieftains. A strong nation is made not by 
barracks for troops, but by schoolhouses for children ; not by 
rifled cannon and mauser bullets and war vessels, but by 
books and newspapers and churches. That nation is strong 
whose citizens obey the law without seeing a standing army 
behind the law. We may need an army to subjugate the 
Philippines, but the United States would be distinctly lowered 
in moral tone if it should ever become necessary to maintain 
permanently within the states themselves a great standing 
army, to secure to its inhabitants the blessings of peace.” 
We are preéminently practical on the Pacific Coast. Here 
nine men out of ten see nothing valuable in education unless 
it tends directly to develop and train a youth’s dollar-making 
powers, or fit him for some industrial task. If the school 
has prepared the man with a hoe for his corn-row, and made 
him content beside it, well and good! So, also, if the railroad 
magnate can trace his success to the discipline of the school- 
house; otherwise, “ What is the use?’ Now we had im- 
agined that this demand for a direct utilitarian bearing of 
the school upon the work-a-day life, might be characteristic 
of only the western land, or the toiling and delving people of 
this sunset shore. But we heard the eastern educators telling 
us that “we have become more of an industrial and commer- 
cial nation than we were thirty years ago,” and therefore 
“school education must take into consideration the adjust- 


ment into industrial conditions when framing courses of study, 
and must lay stress on adjustment to the practical demands 
of life.” Accordingly, one of the important sections of the 
program of the association was that of business education ; 
and the problem of commercial high-schools and mechanic- 
arts or trades high-schools, was urgently pressed upon the 
general sessions. Thus it would appear that everywhere in 
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America the ideal of culture is destined to give place in some 
large degree to the practical demands of utility. Further- 
more there is a marked tendency to differentiate us into more 
strictly characteristic groups, both professional and industrial, 
separated by specialized faculty as developed and trained in 
the schools. What the ultimate sociological effect will be 
remains for the future to demonstrate. 

Evidence of the decided and irresistible set of our times 
toward the practical, is to be found in the fact that while the 
National Educational Association was deliberating its high 
problems, the first regular meeting of the Southwestern Com- 
mercial Congress was in session in the same city. The at- 
tendance upon this congress was lost among the legions of 
educators, but the assembly represented New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, and Southern California. The members were 
inclined to the usual enthusiastic praise of all this southwest 
section of the country, conceiving of it as on the threshold 
of a material prosperity and advancement equal to the most 
sanguine hopes, and as being more valuable to the country 
for industry and trade than all the Philippine islands. These 
things are here mentioned in order to put in the claim that 
upon this showing the southwestern portion of this country 
has an exceptional chance to become a great moral community. 
That is, if Prof. Byron C. Mathews, of Newark, N. J., is 
right. His paper before the Educational Association exalted 
the study of economics as the foremost of educational agen- 
cies “for producing ethical impressions.” If this be so, does 
it not follow that distinctly industrial and commercial com- 
munities may be expected to exhibit exceptional moral traits ? 
Or do we here once more fall on that old and fatal contrariety, 
the variance between the ideal right and the actual deeds of 
men? 


Epwarp B. Payne. 
San Francisco. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S NEW CHARTER. 


HE charter of the city and county of San Francisco is 
T one of the newest and most radical of all the city 
charters yet adopted in this country. It has received 
very general attention from those interested in municipal 
government, and well deserves the notice of the mass of 
readers. It is a remarkable example of the revolutionary 
trend of modern thought as regards municipal affairs. It 
has successfully passed the legislature, and has received the 
assent of the governor. Next November elections will be 
held and officers chosen according to its provisions, if, in the 
meantime, it successfully runs the gantlet of the courts. 

It is a curious instrument. Yet it has up to the present 
time provoked but little hostility from any quarter. The 
great corporations have not harassed it in its passage through 
the legislature, and the reformers have not displayed any 
great enthusiasm on its behalf. The only people bitterly 
antagonistic to it are the professional politicians of the baser 
sort. It is threatened at the present time by a combination 
of office-holders who will go out of office with the installation 
of officials elected under the provisions of the charter, and who 
will have enjoyed but twelve months’ pay and place instead 
of the two years’ position to which they consider themselves 
entitled. 

The instrument bears upon its face the marks of the social 
and political struggle of the times. The rapid growth of 
collectivist sentiment alone prevents it from being considered 
radical. Five years ago it would have been reckoned almost 
revolutionary ; today it is not regarded with alarm even by 
the conservative. It is a compromise, but a compromise 
which by no means settles the question. In this fact lies the 
reason of the toleration with which it is generally regarded. 
The reactionaries and the corporations, foreseeing the storm, 
consider that they have so far made a fortunate escape, and 
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put their trust in the courts should trouble arise. The for- 
ward party are rather flattered than discouraged by what 
they have gained. The radicals base their hopes upon its 
possibilities as a future weapon of offense. 

The origin of the new charter is worth noting. At the 
very outset Mayor Phelan showed much acumen and 
political sagacity. He nominated a committee of one hun- 
dred persons chosen proportionately to the votes polled by 
their respective political parties at the preceding municipal 
election. Even the socialists, who had polled three per 
cent., were represented by three delegates. This committee 
then proceeded to make a draft of a charter. The municipal 
specialists put forward their pet proposals, sometimes to the 
almost comical dismay of the business men who knew little 
or nothing of the new ideas shaping themselves in the mind 
of the electorate. The result of the labors of this committee 
was the charter, practically in the shape afterwards adopted. 
The policy of the mayor was justified. The committee had 
produced an instrument fairly representative of the public 
sentiment. Whatever else may be said of the charter, it 
undoubtedly reflects public opinion. But public opinion is, 
after all, not very well educated in municipal affairs. 

On December 27, 1897, a board of freeholders was elected, 
as provided for in the state constitution. This board was 
charged with the duty of preparing a charter for the city. 
The board thereupon divided itself into fifteen committees, 
each of which undertook some particular department of city 
administration, and in due time prepared a charter, chiefly 
from the draft above described. This charter was submitted 
for approval of the citizens at the succeeding municipal elec- 
tion, and was accepted. Thereafter it passed the state legis- 
lature, and was approved. 

The charter consists of sixteen articles, named respectively 
Boundaries, Rights and Liabilities, Legislative Department, 
Finance and Taxation, Executive Department, Legal De- 
partment, Department of Public Works, Public Schools 
and Libraries, Police Department, Fire Department, Depart- 
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ment of Public Health, Department of Elections, Acquisi- 
tion of Public Utilities, Civil Service, Park Commissioners, 
Bonds of Officials, Miscellaneous. 

The board of supervisors is composed of eighteen members 
elected for two years, and drawing each a salary of $1,200 a 
year. Ex-mayors are allowed a voice in the deliberations 
of the board, but possess no vote. 

The principle of the initiative is admitted with regard to 
ordinances, which before would have depended entirely upon 
the discretion of the board of supervisors. It is provided 
when a petition shall be presented to the board of election 
commissioners, signed by fifteen per cent. of the number of 
voters who went to the polls at the preceding municipal elec- 
tion, asking that an ordinance set forth in such a petition be 
submitted to a vote of the electors of the city, “ The board 
of election commissioners must submit such proposed ordi- 
nance to the votes of the electors at the next election.” 
The tickets used in such election shall contain the words, 
“For the ordinance” (stating the nature of proposed ordi- 
nance), and “Against the ordinance” (stating the nature of 
the proposed ordinance). If a majority of the votes favor 
the proposed ordinance it shall go into effect without any 
further interference on the part of the mayor or board of 
supervisors, upon the proclamation of the votes by the board 
of election commissioners within thirty days of the poll. 

Such is the famous provision for the initiative. Its pres- 
ent value is small, particularly when the apathy of the great 
mass of the town population regarding municipal questions 
is taken into consideration. What its power might be when 
wielded by a determined revolutionary party, can only be 
answered after the event. 

The maximum working day and the minimum wage are 
provided for in the matter of municipal employment. One 
of the duties of the board of supervisors is to “ fix the hours 
of labor or service required of all laborers in the service of 
the city and county, and to fix their compensation, provided 


that eight hours shall be the maximum hours of labor in any 
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calendar day, and that the minimum wages of laborers shall 
be two dollars per day.” The same conditions are laid down 
in the case of work contracted for by the city and county of 
San Francisco. This provision appears to be so framed as 
to avoid the evils arising from sub-contracting, for it states 
that “ Every contract for work to be performed for the city 
and county must provide” that eight hours shall be the maxi- 
mum and two dollars a day the minimum, and that “any 
contract for work to be performed by the city and county, 
which does not comply with the provisions of this section, 
shall be null and void, and any officer who shall sign the 
same shall be deemed guilty of misfeasance, and upon proof 
of such misfeasance, shall be removed from office.” The 
statutory limitation of the hours of labor and the fixing of a 
minimum wage, always constitute so much actual gain, and 
in these respects the charter is deserving of much commen- 
dation, though of course the concessions can by no means be 
considered as constituting the limit of labor’s demands in 
these respects. 

Article XII. of the new charter is one of the most striking 
in the whole instrument, It begins with the statement: “It 
is hereby declared to be the purpose and intention of the 
people of the city and county that its public utilities should 
be gradually acquired and ultimately owned by the city and 
county.” It is then provided that within one year from the 
time that the charter shall go into effect, and “at least every 
two years thereafter until the object expressed in this pro- 
vision shall have been fully attained”: i. e., the ownership by 
the city of the public utilities ; the supervisors must procure 
through the city engineer plans and estimates of the cost of 
construction of public utilities such as the “supervisors or 
the people by petition may designate.” The initiative in the 
direction of its ownership of a public utility may be taken as 
another matter by a petition signed by fifteen per cent. of 
total poll at the last election. 

There is a brave air about this article, but one is still left 
with the impression that it will prove a poor soldier. The 
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whole question of public utilities — a very indefinite expres- 
sion — bristles with legal difficulties and dangers, and corpo- 
rations do not surrender easily, even to a popular vote. 

The civil service provisions are worth noticing. Imme- 
diately upon the taking effect of the charter, the mayor is 
required to appoint “three persons known to be devoted to 
the principles of civil service reform.”” These shall consti- 
tute a civil service commission. They are to go out of office 
at the end of one, two, and three years respectively. Each 
year a commissioner shall be appointed by the mayor to fill 
the vacancy caused by the expiration of a term of office of a 
commissioner. Not more than one commissioner shall belong 
to the same political party at one time. It is the duty of 
these commissioners to classify the places of employment 
which are under civil service rule, and to provide for exami- 
nations for those positions. Such examinations shall be pub- 
lic, competitive, and free. In the case of laborers, priority 
of application shall alone govern their selection. Special 
provision is made that no question in the examinations shall 
refer to political or religious affiliations. It is enacted, also, 
that “no person or officer shall by himself or in coéperation 
with other persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any person in 
respect to his or her right of examination; or falsely mark, 
grade, estimate, or report upon the examination or proper 
standing of any person examined hereunder, or aid in so do- 
ing ; or make any false representations concerning the same, 
or concerning the person examined, or furnish to any person 
any special or secret information for the purpose of either 
improving or injuring the prospects or chances of any person 
being appointed, employed, or promoted.” 

The school department is placed under the control of a 
board of education, consisting of four school directors ap- 
pointed by the mayor and drawing a salary of $3,000 each. 
These directors are to devote their entire time to the duties 
of their office. This board has the power of issuing and 
revoking teachers’ certificates, but it is expressly provided 
that no revocation shall be made except for “ insubordination, 
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immoral, or unprofessional conduct, or evident unfitness for 
teaching.” The board must also provide for the prompt 
payment not later than the fifth day of the month, of the 
salaries of teachers, and all other employees of the school de- 
partment. For this purpose an amount not exceeding twenty- 
eight dollars for each pupil in average daily attendance during 
the preceding fiscal year, is to be put aside and left untouched 
until the end of the current fiscal year, except for the purpose 
of paying such salaries. On or before the first Monday in 
April an estimate of the amount required for such fund, 
within the limit of twenty-eight dollars per child, shall be 
made out and transmitted to the auditor by the board. 

This method may perhaps put an end to the scandals 
which have occurred through the neglect of the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 

The superintendent of education is ex officio a member of 
the board of education, but possesses no vote in that body. 
It is his duty to see that the regulations of the board of edu- 
cation are carried out, and that no religious or sectarian book 
or teachings are allowed in the schools. He, with the assis- 
tance of his four deputies, who are to be teachers of at least 
ten years’ successful experience, must visit and examine the 
schools at least twice a year. He must report to the board 
in regard to course of study, text-books, etc. Every month 
he must make a report to the board upon the standing of the 
schools examined. He must examine candidates for teachers’ 
certificates, and recommend the revocation of certificates, 
but only for the causes mentioned above. 

This attempt to grapple with the public education question 
is bold and strong, and is, at the least, an honest effort to rid 
the schools of the curse of politics. It should secure a much 
more orderly system than has hitherto prevailed. Already 
its effects are apparent, even before the charter has actually 
gone into operation. This year an official examination was 
made of the grammar schools, which produced some startling 
results, startling at all events to those who have any great 
faith in present methods, 
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The power placed by the charter in the hands of the mayor 
ought to be noticed. It is another evidence of the tendency 
to increase the authority and responsibility of the mayoralty. 
Of course this is not only vicious from a democratic stand- 
point, but it is fraught with certain very real dangers.* © 

The mayor must observe the official conduct of public 
officers, inspect and see that all books and records of all 
departments are kept in legal and proper form, recommend 
to the heads of the various departments such measures as 
he considers to be called for, and see that the laws of the 
state and the ordinances of the city are observed. He 
must require that all contracts and agreements with the 
city and county are faithfully kept and properly performed. 
He must take steps to revoke, cancel, or annul all fran- 
chises that have been forfeited in whole or in part, or which 
are void and not binding upon the city. He may also 
postpone final action on any franchise. He has the power of 
appointment of all officers of the city and county, whose 
election or appointment is not otherwise provided for. When 
a vacancy occurs in an office and no provision is made by the 
charter or by law for filling it, the mayor has the power of ap- 
pointment for the unexpired term. He is ex officio president 
of the board of supervisors, and may convene special meet- 
ings of the board for the discussion of particular subjects. 

If the mayor should be temporarily unable to perform his 
duties, a member of the board, to be chosen as president of 
the board, shall act as mayor pro tem. Should a vacancy 
occur in the mayoralty the board of supervisors shall fill the 
office for the unexpired term. 

It must strike the reader that the placing of such an accu- 
mulation of power in the hands of one individual is somewhat 
of a risky experiment. Yet it is only an example of the 
course which is being generally followed in all new charters. 


* It is a suggestive fact that while the tendency of municipal development in the United 
States is in favor of strengthening the power of the executive, in Great Britain his powers are 
minimized. Those model municipalities, Birmingham and Glasgow, are governed by councils 


with full powers, the mayor or chairman being merely a presiding officer—EpiTor or THE 
ARENA. 
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The idea is to create an elected boss to fight the party bosses. 
The consolidation of power in the hands of the mayor can 
only be regarded with tolerance as a step in the direction of 
the elimination of the mayoralty. The abolition of the office 
and the placing of the entire control in the hands of the 
board, subject to an imperative mandate, would be safer and 
at least as effective, particularly when the initiative and ref- 
erendum are in full operation. 

It will be seen, even from this very slight sketch, that 
the charter possesses sufficient novelty to make its operation 
an object of interest. 

Austin Lewis. 

San Francisco. 
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VI—JAMES A. HERNE IN “GRIFFITH DAVENPORT.” 


HAT spiritual quality commonly termed “the artistic 
T_T instinct,” may more broadly be regarded as a well- 
developed sense of the eternal fitness of things ; it is 
this quality that stamps the work of a worker to whom the 
American stage owes a development as distinctive as that 
given to our plastic art by Eastman Johnson, to our fiction 
by Bret Harte, and to our verse by James Whitcomb Riley. 
Realist in the sense opposed to the artificial, James A. Herne 
long ago established his place as an interpreter of American 
life and character ; a painter of things as he sees them — 


For the God of things as they are. 


His dramatic interpretations present life with all the power 
of reality to impress the mind and stir the emotions, yet he 
resists the temptation to squander his soul in those long 
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drawn-out agonies of analysis and painfully minute invoices 
of emotions to which the realistic school in fiction has accus- 
tomed us. The genius may succeed in giving an esthetic 
interest to the portrayal of processes ; it is at least a question 
whether or not he is justified in such an expenditure — such 
a sacrifice. That game is not worth the candle. Avoiding, 
on the one hand, the extreme of the purpose play that defeats 
its purpose through excess of insistence on the moral it should 
only point, and, on the other, that exhibition of mere technique, 
in which substance is sunk in form, and the meaning of the 
matter is lost in the manner of its shaping, Mr. Herne’s art 
deals with results rather than with processes. He obtains his 
effects without strain and in an entirely natural way — he has 
a story to tell and he tells it. “Shore Acres,’’ despite Gros- 
smith’s musical burlesque, may not be “ The Great American 
Drama,” but its truth to nature in scene and situation, its 
strong local color, and, above all, the distinct and vital human- 
ness of its character-painting, entitle it to high rank as a 
dramatic work, while its picture of American conditions and 
its revelation of possibilities of heroism in the homely and the 
humble, mark it as essentially American in more than a 
geographical sense. 

“ Griffith Davenport ”’ is a natural development of “ Shore 
Acres.” The play is a dramatization of Helen Gardener’s 
novel, “ An Unofficial Patriot,’’ a story of the south, in which 
the gathering of the storm, that broke in the war between the 
states, is finely shown from a peculiarly interesting, although 
neglected, side. The hero is a Virginian and a Methodist cir- 
cuit rider, impelled by conscience, first to free his slaves, and 
finally to espouse the Union cause. He is, in consequence, 
ostracized and driven from home by his old friends and neigh- 
bors. Early in the great contest a crisis arises, in which the 
preacher is called on to prove his patriotism by serving as 
guide to the Federal forces advancing through the Valley of 
Virginia. A sharp mental struggle arises between loyalty to 
his native state, emphasized by his wife’s passionate plead- 


ing, and his sense of duty to the right. It is, of course, a 
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struggle whose outcome is foreseen in the very character of 
the man. From Mr. Herne’s entrance in the first act, until 
the curtain falls on the last, the audience is moved in con- 
stantly increasing degree by the great underlying thought of 
the character he interprets, and of the play as a whole. 
Beginning as a mere spark faintly discerned amid the ashes 
on the hearth, this thought mounts higher and higher as the 
play proceeds, until at last one’s soul is filled by its warmth 
and illumination. The thought that shines thus through the 
actor’s presentation of the character of Griffith Davenport is 
that of the old Greek’s splendid saying, Character is Destiny. 

The story itself is a good one, and well worth reading. It 
owes much of its vratsemblance, no doubt, to the fact that in 
the novel the author but thinly disguises an actual history, 
“all of which she saw and part of which she was,” — the 
experiences of the fictitious Griffith Davenport being in 
reality those of her own father. 

In adapting the story, Mr. Herne, freed from the limita- 
tions of “ fiction founded on fact,’’ has made excellent use of 
both material and motif, while boldly changing and molding 
scenes, incidents, action, and even characters to meet the 
exigencies of dramatic harmony. The result is a play pre- 
senting a thoroughly artistic picture of American life in one 
of its most interesting phases, and at a critical epoch in our 
national evolution. So perfect a dramatization of so intensely 
interesting a theme, is not, perhaps, calculated to catch the 
ears of the groundlings at once, but it will hold the boards 
long after most of the “war dramas,” that now make meretri- 
cious appeal to the morbid militarism of the moment, are for- 
gotten. Somewhat significant is the fact that the play scored 
an instant success in that most American of American cities, 
Washington, where the faithfulness of its depiction of ante- 
bellum southern life and character was quickly recognized by 
audiences in large part contemporary with the time and famil- 
iar with the setting of the play, and that it appealed with 
almost equal force to the audiences that filled the house at 
every performance in Boston, while in New York it almost 
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fell flat. It could hardly expect a hearing amid the libidinous 
orgie to which metropolitan playhouses, are, at this time, so 
largely given over — a dissipation which the French politely 
attribute to fin de sitcle décadence, but which is merely one 
of many appearances of “the mark of the beast’’ that stamps 
materialism in its rankest jungle growth. The incident fitly 
illustrates the paralyzing influence of the dominant commer- 
cialism on all that makes for the higher beauty and grace of 
life. At the same time, we may be encouraged to hope that 
so extreme a development, indicates a turning point in the 
disease, and that when the fever has been exhausted, the 
robust wholesomeness of latent spiritual forces will assert it- 
self. Happily, New York is not America as Paris is France. 
We may be still, to some extent, under the influence of the 
old conventions established when there was reason for defer- 
ence to metropolitan standards, and which made it well-nigh 
impossible to put a play “on the road”’ until it had received 
the seal of New York’s approval. But this prestige seems 
likely to pass with the surrender of New York’s. sovereignty 
in things spiritual, for sovereignty in things temporal. <A 
production which had a year’s run at a Broadway house, 
attended nightly by Gotham’s “best people,” was recently 
received with a white frost in San Francisco and within a 
week was suppressed by the police there as “an indecent 
performance.” If matters keep on in this way, it will not be 
long before a New York success will discredit, rather than 
commend, a play to lovers of good plays and good acting in 
“the provinces.” In the case of “Griffith Davenport,” New 
York’s neglect is certainly to be counted in favor of the play. 

Buffon’s saying, “ The style is the man,” true in every field 
of expression, is particularly true in the art of acting. At 
first sight it seems a far cry from the New England light- 
house keeper in “Shore Acres” to the Virginia patriot- 
preacher in’“ Griffith Davenport.” In every outer indication, 
one character is the very antithesis of the other. It is, 
therefore, no small proof of Mr. Herne’s versatility, that he 
is as much at home in the soft cadences of the idiom and 
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accent peculiar to the Old Dominion, as in the nasal twang 
and insistent upper register of Yankeedom. But under all 
these differences, which receive at his hands a treatment that 
extends artistic intention and attention even to the most 
delicate shading, there is a deep and vital unity —a unity 
which, after all, is the largest and realest thing in the Amer- 
ican character, and one certain sense of which is communi- 
cated in the subtle suggestion of Mr. Herne’s acting. 

Mr. Herne is particularly fortunate in his support. The 
part of Katherine Davenport, the wife, being admirably filled 
by Mrs. Herne, while their daughters, Chrystal and Julie, in 
the ingenue parts, contribute largely to the color and feel- 
ing with which quaint, homely, and hospitable old Virginia is 
brought upon the boards. 

The psychology of his art reveals the man under the actor, 
the living soul experiencing in himself the human revolt against 
unjust conditions, the human aspirations toward better things, 
the chastening and the cheer of the vision of love that looms 
large and real before the man who yields himself with true 
insight and steady faith to its leading. We understand why 
Mr. Herne should be almost as well known as a radical 
social reformer as he is as an actor. More and more the 
artist blends in the humanitarian, in the great social move- 
ment of the day, which owes so much to the leading of such 
artists as Ruskin and Morris, Walter Crane and Bernard 
Shaw. 

I thought of this when we shook hands and talked face to 
face for a moment behind the scenes, the first night of “ Grif- 
fith Davenport” at the Boston Theater. It was a warm night 
and Mr. Herne had pulled off Griffith's gray wig, although he 
still wore the long, clerical, black coat, dust covered, as after 
a hard day’s riding. His closely clipped hair reveals a skull 
of rarely symmetrical outline, while the finely sensitive nose 
and mouth are well balanced by the decided frontal develop- 
ment which physiognomists associate with the perceptive 
faculty. Modest almost to shyness, he is open as the day in 
manner and expression. And this openness is emphasized 
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by the lighting up of his eyes and the warmth of his hand- 
clasp, as by the sympathetic tones in which he himself flows 
out freely in friendly converse and invites the same frankness 
and freedom in his listener. In response to my request for 
his opinion as to “ Griffith Davenport "” compared with “ Shore 
Acres,” he said frankly : 

“From the artistic point of view, ‘Griffith Davenport’ is 
a distinct advance over ‘Shore Acres.’ It is complex where 
‘Shore Acres’ is simple, picturing human conditions rather 
than human nature. Of course, at bottom, it is human 
nature that is mirrored in both plays. What I mean is, that 
in ‘Griffith Davenport’ the workings of this wonderful human 
nature are displayed as modified by certain distinct and pecu- 
liar social conditions, of intense interest, perhaps, yet requir- 
ing to be understood before the resulting emotions, ideals, 
struggles, sacrifices, and conquests are appreciated and en- 
joyed. The social conditions pictured in ‘Shore Acres,’ 
while, of course, having sufficient local color to give them 
concrete verity, closely resemble the conditions with which we 
are all fairly familiar from actual personal contact in our own 
day. In ‘Griffith Davenport,’ on the contrary, the conditions 
are peculiar to a time and place now unfamiliar, and these in 
themselves so largely affect the psychological development 
of the characters, that a clear grasp of them is essential. 
This, I fear, is against the present popularity of the play. 
The average theatergoer comes to a play to be entertained, 
and is too weary to codperate in the process. He refuses to 
think. Hasn’t he paid for his seat at the box-office, and so 
paid other people to think for him? He is like the Shah of 
Persia who, when invited at the court ball in London to 
dance, replied that he was rich enough to hire girls to dance 
for him. People who really want to enjoy such a play as 
‘Griffith Davenport’ must bring their brains as well as their 
pocket-books to the theater. So, while I have been more 
than gratified by the congratulations that have poured in on 
me from genuine critics and lovers of the drama, I hardly 
look for a popular success for the play in the present state 
of the public taste in things theatrical.” 
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It says much for Mr. Herne’s unselfish devotion to his art 
that, foreseeing from the first the unlikelihood of scoring a 
financial success with the new play, he still felt warranted in 
the sacrifice of time, money, and energy involved in its pro- 
duction this season. This truly is “work for the work’s 
sake,” and the world will be better when we have more of it. 
For my own part, I cannot help feeling that Mr. Herne is 
over-pessimistic, both as to the possibilities of popular appre- 
ciation of genuine art and as to the demands of “Griffith 
Davenport” on intellectual activity. As Mr. Herne himself 
has pointed out in his essays on the mission of the stage, in 
The Arena and elsewhere, love of the beautiful is inborn 
in the soul of man and his response to it is unerring if only 
he is brought under its influence sufficiently to call out the 
latent faculties of discrimination and enjoyment. The only 
remedy for the abuses of liberty is more liberty, as Burke has 
finely said. So the only remedy for public failure to appre- 
ciate art is more art. As William Morris has told us, we 
shall never have a national art worthy of the name until art 
becomes the possession of the common people and is part of 
the common life. Under the present system of production 
for private profit this is, of course, impossible. How it may 
be brought about is perhaps suggested by the success of the 
state-supported theater in Germany. But this is a digression. 

Curious reflections as to the rapidity with which we live 
now are suggested by the fact that, although Mr. Herne 
would not be called an old man, the conditions depicted in 
his new play, and actually contemporaneous with his first 
appearance on the stage forty years ago, seemed to me — 
and, I assume, to the majority of his audience — almost as re- 
mote as those of a play of Shakespeare’s. We of the present 
generation are too close in time to the slavery struggle to get 
its perspective —too far from it in thought and ideals to realize 
it at once with clearness. Its appeal to us is purely his- 
torical and philosophical. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” if brought 
out now for the first time, either as a story or a play, would 
fall flat. Its success was due entirely to its appearance at 
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an hour when popular feeling regarding slavery was at white 
heat. “Griffith Davenport” on the artistic side is immensely 
superior to “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and its interest will, there- 
fore, be more lasting. This suggests the one important 
criticism on the play in its present form. It is lacking in 
regard for the standpoint of the audience, disregards almost 
wholly the change in point of view that we have undergone 
in the last twenty years. The fault is not merely a negative 
one; a great play is not for an age, but for all time; but, 
curiously enough, in certain important features “ Griffith 
Davenport” does appeal directly and indirectly to the audience 
of forty years ago. One is struck, also, by certain excesses 
in which the artistic instinct of the playwright seems to have 
been overborne by the unthinking enterprise of the business 
manager. Such, for instance, is the inartistic obtrusion of 
the negro chorus in season and out of season. They are 
entirely too much in evidence, clouding and confusing the 
effects of the finer psychological study presented by the play 
in the main, and lowering its dignity. The cruel slave-owner 
might also, with advantage, be toned down a bit, and if he 
must shoot his escaping victim, the audience might be made 
aware of the fact otherwise than by the victim’s dying on the 
stage. These, of course, are minor points, but trifles in 
execution sometimes mar the most meritorious conceptions. 
“ Hearts of Oak,” “Shore Acres,” and “ Griffith Davenport ” 
present a progressive trilogy of plays vital with the genuine 
American spirit. The last is the greatest, and in its faults, 
as in its qualities, is earnest that greater triumphs are still 
in store for their author and interpreter. 


Marco TIEmMpo. 


Boston. 











GOETHE’S RELIGION. 


HEN Esajas Tegnér, the noble Swedish bishop and 
\W poet, crowned with laurels the head of Adam 
Oehlenschlager, pronouncing him the poet-king 
of the Scandinavian North, he concluded his impressive ver- 
sified oration by stating, “The crown belongs to Goethe.” 
The sentiment of these words seems still to constitute the 
general opinion of Goethe’s transcendent genius, yet this 
poet’s alleged adversity to religion, Christianity, and Christian 
ethics, is so frequently commented upon, and so often has 
his sarcastic remark, “I am a heathen,” been repeated, that 
the tendency to tear from his head the crown which he him- 
self can defend, in our day, only indirectly, appears to be 
popular, even with the most successful critics and commenta- 
tors. But apart from the question of defending his position 
as an interpreter of human ideals, the problem of Goethe's 
relations to the religious movements of his time and of 
former ages, is not devoid of interest, although — shall we 
say unfortunately ?— of no cogent import to our appreciation 
of the man as poet and teacher. 

Poets may, or may not, exercise their talents to the 
benefit of the world at large without supporting a positive 
religion; but if inspired with faith, and if possessing the 
Tennysonian gift of infusing it into their creations, these 
may gain in positiveness what they would otherwise lack. 

Positiveness is craved more or less by all persons whose 
minds crave poesy —and there are many more who crave it 
than is generally supposed. Hence, whenever a great man 
leaves us, the question of his religious views is generally 
advanced. The faith of Gladstone, Huxley, Schiller, or 
Goethe, is no immaterial matter, though these men cannot 
even save their own souls, much less those of other men. 
And why? Because the men whose thoughts have been 
instrumental in moving the world, may also be supposed to 
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have plunged more deeply into life’s depths, and to be in 
better position, for that reason, to reveal the direction of 
the mysterious undercurrents, than we, who move about 
the surface. ; 

An unbeliever, a pantheist, a heathen ;— to Goethe’s name 
all these appellatives have been added by those to whose 
religious views Goethe failed to conform. 

The poet himself tells howa pious spirit reigned in the 
Frankfort home, and how the children received a religious 
education outwardly satisfactory in all respects. “But,” he 
adds, their Protestantism, in its doctrinal aspect, “ consisted 
essentially in a sort of dry moral that edified neither hearts 
nor souls.” Wolfgang heard a great deal of the numerous 
sects, one more purely “ Christian ” than the other, that vied 
with one another in approaching God. He became thoroughly 
familiar with the scriptures, and learned “all that is essen- 
tial to become a Christian’’; but the application of this train- 
ing to the needs of his own development was never made, 
and all that he gained was “an impression.” Grimm, in his 
“ Life and Times of Goethe,” tells eloquently of the church 
movements at the time of Goethe’s youth, mentioning the 
fact that a theological education was often considered equiva- 
lent to Christian training, and forgetting that church mem- 
bers were, as a rule, so far as Protestantism is concerned, 
very little concerned in Christian worship. Instead of expe- 
riencing an uplifting of the heart towards Christ, each man 
commonly had on hand a stock of private doctrinal specula- 
tions. Many congregations were, therefore, more dead than 
alive, although churchgoers never became scarce. 

Goethe was, he declares, a faithful believer in the first arti- 
cle, until, in 1755, Lisbon was swallowed by a fearful earth- 
quake. He asked himself how God, the creator of this great 
universe, could permit such devastation. He became puzzled 
and skeptical. In this period “a gentle spiritual rendering 
of the truths of Christianity, not the ossified thing of stand- 
ing formulas and propositions,’’ would have lifted these 
doubts from the keen young mind; but instead, Dr. Fresenius, 
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who prepared the boy for confirmation, taught him theology, 
never doubting the sufficiency of doctrine and dogma to cre- 
ate in his pupil’s mind a higher life, and never observing the 
necessity of interpenetrating with the word of Life the young 
soul intrusted to his care. 

The children, who learned several languages, preéminently 
the classic ones, once devised a novel to be written by them 
conjointly. It was so arranged that their school exercises 
should form chapters of this work, which would be composed 
partly as Dichtung, partly as Wahrheit. As Jew-German oc- 
curred sporadically in these treatises, Wolfgang felt the ne- 
cessity of studying Hebrew. Soon he was deeply immersed 
in the Old Testament, but the text attracted his attention 
before the language itself. Now he became aware of such 
problems as the stopping of the sun, Cain’s wives, etc., peru- 
sing voluminous commentaries that would never suffice to 
relieve him of his great doubts. Any and all touchstones to 
which he might have turned were hidden from view, and all 
he gained from these Biblical studies was a certain “ sittliche 
Bildung.” 

Yet, his mind being young and receptive, he craved a 
richer spiritual life ; was possessed, in fact, of an ardent long- 
ing toward great spiritual revelations —a longing that fol- 
lowed him to the end, as he describes it in “ Faust’: 


But, ah! I feel though will thereto be stronger 
Contentment flows from out my breast no longer. 
Why must the stream so soon run dry and fail us? 
Therein I’ve borne so much probation! 

And yet, this want may be supplied us; 

We call the supernatural to guide us ; 

We pine and thirst for revelation — 


These occupations were discontinued, however, when he 
left home for Leipsic, and was thrown into a sphere of life 
from which he extricated himself, ultimately, with a wounded 


heart, and in which he dwelled long enough to be “scared 
back on himself,” awakening with a burning desire for — 


—— the highest life for which I’m panting. 
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Goethe's university years passed without manifestations of 
a positive belief. On the seventh day of December, 1768, 
while staying at home, he was taken sick suddenly and vio- 
lently, and his mother, of whose piety we have abundant tes- 
timony, opened the Bible at random, trying to gather in this 
manner, certain advice. Her eyes rested upon Jeremiah xxxi. 
5: “Thou shalt yet plant vines upon the mountains of 
Samaria.” She lived to witness the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. 

After his recovery from this illness Goethe remained at 
home for some time, engrossed by religious and alchemistic 
studies. Only “as a matter of form” did he partake of the 
Lord’s Supper. He was an enthusiastic advocate of spiritual 
freedom ; but the dark and mysterious subjects to which he 
had turned his attention, gave to his religion, nevertheless, a 
pietistic turn, so he did not feel the freedom of which he speaks 
at a later period of his life — that of a truly pious opening of 
his heart to divine truths and divine love. His relations to 
Fraulein von Klettenberg, a lady of true Christian convic- 
tions, — Lavater mentions her as “the Sabbath of my jour- 
ney,” —did not work out according to her wishes, yet she 
always anticipated a happy termination of his struggles. 

After his arrival in Strasburg, in 1770, he declared, “The 
heavenly Physician has renewed the flame of life in my body, 
and I have joy and courage again.” Toa friend he wrote: 
“T am changed, greatly changed, for which I thank my 
Savior. I thank him, too, that I am not what I might be.” 


Luther says: “I dread my good works more than my sins.” 


And while young, one is complete in no respect. This is 
one of the very few written passages where Goethe mentions 
Christ, 27s Savior. 

Still, before 1772, when he started for the town of Wetzlar, 
a change seems to have taken place in him. Kestner thus 
describes this period : 

He [Goethe] is not what is termed orthodox; still this is not from 


pride, or caprice, or desire to play a part. And on certain great subjects 
he will open his mind only to a few; would fain avoid to disturb others 
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in their tranquil beliefs. Indeed, he hates scepticismum,; seeks truth 
and conviction on certain great subjects; thinks, too, that he is already 
convinced as to the weightest; so far, however, as I have observed, is 
not as yet. He goes neither to church nor to the Lord’s Supper, and 
rarely prays; for, he says, “I am not hypocrite enough for that.” At 
times he is tranquil as to certain matters, at times anything but tranquil. 
He reveres the Christian religion, but not in the form in which our 
theologians present it. 


If the Savior of whom he formerly wrote is yet Ais 
Savior, we cannot learn here. But, he writes, “I thank 
God, and often his son (!), when I can.” Indeed, there is 
no evidence in favor of Goethe having ever since denied the 
divinity of Christ. 

By this time his poetical genius began to lift its wings 
from amidst vague impressions and varied studies. The 
Faust career was inaugurated with a yearning greater than— 
and yet akin to — that of any other human being that is con- 
scious of a world beyond that of his own. Goethe expressed 
it thus : 


That I may detect the inmost force 

Which binds the world, and guides its course ; 
Its germs, productive powers explore, 

And rummage in empty words no more. 


Once more a thrust at “empty words”’! 

In 1774 Goethe was attracted by the teaching of Spinoza, 
yet this philosopher did not exercise so much influence upon 
him as some appear to think he did. Spinoza was a cool, 
strictly scientific observer; an inductive investigator, calm, 
composed, and seclusive. Goethe was a warm-blooded man, 
his spirit expansive, his aspirations manifold. His poetic life 
could not develop in seclusion,— as the first part of “ Faust’ 
abundantly proves. 

So far as can be seen or traced, Goethe had not yet summed 
up power enough to discover behind the struggle and strife 
of opposing ecclesiastical parties the truth which conflicts 
have shrouded before men even greater than himself. Hence 
the contempt of mere phrases and words. Indeed, he never 
became a Christian, as Dr. Ernst says, “in the trivial sense 
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of this word.” He cannot doubt that a poet of his class 
would fail to conceive certain ideas, or accept certain views. 
His work testifies throughout that in his estimation no prob- 
lem was too deep for investigation, no source of light too 
remote. His spirit craved extraordinary revelations to be 
convinced of eternal truths. And thus we cannot doubt that 
somewhere — as Princess Galitzin once remarked — it has 
been “lifted from the Old into the New Testament.” 

The moment never arrived when Goethe was able to frame 
his faith in words. Nor would language express his thoughts 
of divine things. Never could he tell any one how he felt 
within himself the presence of God ; never was he able to ex- 
plain in full the unity of his own existence and that of Nature. 

Theologians (he states), are wonderful persons. They pretend im- 
possibilities. To bring the Christian religion into the frame of a confes- 
sion,— oh, ye good people! Peter already meant that Paul’s letters were 
difficult to comprehend, and yet Peter was a different man from our bish- 
ops. But he was right: Paul did write things that the entire Christian 
church 7 corpore does not understand. 


Yet he lived, as we all do, under the law before which all 
the world bows down. His limitations were those of man- 
kind in general. And so he prayed to God, as best he could, 
feeling the presence of the Creator in all things great and 
lovable. But his very soul revolted against confiding in the 
alleged divine properties of the fragment of a saint’s garb, or 
the thumb-nail of one of the apostles. He did not attempt 
to understand things incomprehensible, or to say what is un- 
utterable, but confessed that faith was feeling all-in-all, — 
meaning, of course, not a feeling akin to that of passing hu- 
man love, or desire, or hope, but a tentative appreciation of 
what shall be part of our nature, when our faith is as firm as 
the rock. Those who may yet consider Goethe a heathen— 
as many do, indeed,— might change their view on reading 
the following simple utterance dated in 1821: 

God gave to mortals birth 
In his own image too; 


Then came himself to earth, 
A mortal, kind and true. 
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The poet never ceased to watch for a positive, adequate ex- 
pression from those who might be expected to tell of their 
great feeling — that of God’s presence. After the famous 
Italian journey, in 1786, he spoke of the Pope, who presented 
himself, on All Souls’ Day, at Saint Peter’s, as “the most 
beautiful, noble man.” Yet “I was possessed of a great desire 
that he, the chief of the church, should open his lips and, 
speaking of the ineffable prosperity of the redeemed soul, 
create in us a feeling of similar transport. Christ in the 
prime of youth, when commenting upon the scriptures, cer- 
tainly did not teach and work mutely; he enjoyed speaking, 
and his words were spirited and good, as the Gospel relates.” 

Goethe, while asking words of those who might be ex- 
pected to speak, craved nevertheless, something besides. In 
“Wilhelm Meister” we find this assertion: ‘Words are good, 
but not the best. The best, itself, does not become plainer 
by means of words. The spirit governing our dealings is the 
all-important.” 

The quasi-confession contained in “ Faust’ Goethe would 
probably never have applied to himself, if occasion had arisen, 
awe-inspired confession of deism though it be. For his 
religious feeling was something above and beyond this, and 
rather than revolt against hard judgments from friends and 
enemies alike, he would endure to be regarded in the light 
of “a foreigner, a stranger, even a heathen.” 

Schleiermacher’s Bridergeminde probably attracted him 
more than any other church. What set up a barrier between 
himself and them was “the same idea that often before caused 
a schism in the church.”” Some held that human nature 
by the fall of man, had suffered such corruption that not even 
the least grain of good had been preserved. Others admitted 
hereditary faults in man, but maintained that the inmost germ 
of his nature, vivified anew by the grace of God, might yet 
develop into a splendid tree of spiritual felicity. “Of the lat- 
ter thought” says Goethe,” was -I thoroughly possessed.”’ 
But this idea Schleiermacher denounced as pelagianism. 

Singular as is Faust’s speculation on the passage: “In the 
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beginning was the word,” it is eminently significant of the 
poet’s theory of the world’s origin. Aside from the question 
whether Faust’s translation of “Logos” successively into 
“thought,” “power” and “act,” does not imply a gradual 
retrogression from the logical standard of exegesis,— aside 
from this it is true that the final translation, “act,” is truly 
Goethean in character, emphasizing as it does the idea that 
the origin of the universe has been due to an act rather than 
a thought,—though this idea may not entirely conform to 
the Christian system. 

Eckermann was the faithful collector of many of Goethe’s 
most important aphorisms. Here is one that could not very 
well be expressed by an unbeliever or a heathen : 

When we comprehend and assimilate the pure teachings and the love 
of Christ, we shall realize our own greatness and freedom. From Chris- 


tianity in word and faith we must reach Christianity in thoughts and 
deeds. 


Taken all in all, Goethe’s thoughts of divine things cannot 
be encompassed in any religious or philosophical system not 
his own. They are not pantheistic, but closely allied to 
Christianity; and he who strove for every inch of them, was a 
mighty man. His spirit and soul were gigantic; his views 
covered a vaster scope than those of ordinary men. He saw 
more, and craved more, and more was obscured to his view, 


than we can imagine. His “feeling” was immensely greater 


than ours, and, in erring, no doubt his faults were far more 
grave. Hence, Goethe cannot be judged by the ordinary 
moral standard. We are apt to forget that his head was, like 
that of Shakespeare, far above the ground. We are apt to 
notice only, that his feet rested upon our earth. In his sub- 
limity, in his greatness, in his faults, and in his weakness, 
Goethe was a giant. The image of Christ, in its historical pu- 
rity is essentially in harmony with Goethe’s We/tanschauung, 
such as it appears to be in his years of spiritual maturity— 
when his handwriting, as we are told by Dr. Weismann, had 
reached its third stage: firmness, character, and beauty, evi- 
dence of inward harmony. It is more than likely that a heav- 
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enly body guard may have been sent forth to the death-room 
in the Weimar house, March 22, 1832, once more protecting 
Faust against Mephistopheles. We are told, at least, by Dr. 
Weissenborn, that “some persons being in the adjoining 
room at the time of Goethe's death, pretend that they heard 
a tune ; — very likely they were mistaken. For the chorus, 
if such there were, chanting : 

Springtime declare him 

In purple and green! 


Paradise bear him, 
The sleeper serene! 


—a chorus chanting such a requiem would not have been 
audible to mortal ears. 


J. Curistian Bay. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





GOETHE. 


As the lone watcher on some mountain height, 
Uplifted far beyond the gaze of men, 

Pierces the vast profound with searching ken 
To read the mystery of the starry night; 

So, poet, did’st thou probe the living soul : 
With eye undazzled, mind dispassionate, 

Weighing the mysteries of Growth and Fate — 
Weaving their message in one cosmic whole. 


Goethe, keen-eyed astronomer of song, 
Let quibbling critics carp and call thee cold; 
To us who know thee thou art genial-souled 
And lovable ; — one unto whom belong 


: ’ 
Self-poise and calm reserve, yet none the less 


Warm-dropping tears and depth of tenderness. 


C. L. Srory. 
Palo Alto, Cail. 





THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO REFORM. 


T the close of the nineteenth century there is a vast 

A feeling of unrest of which all are conscious. Many 

are seeking means to change this condition of the 

public mind, thinking that something is temporarily out of 

place in the social order, and if this cause of friction is found 
and removed, the peoples’ unrest will vanish. 

What is this unrest but a feeling of discontent with exist- 
ing conditions? It is a feeling as necessary to the social 
development as is the blood circulation to the physical well- 
being. Should mankind ever lose its dissatisfaction over 
present attainments and accompanying anxiety to be allowed 
to do better in the future, stagnation would cause rapid 
degeneration. Neither in this nor any other world, as long 
as we are organic beings, with a highly organized cellular 
structure, can we look forward toward remaining for very 
long in a state of inaction. Through many centuries, the 
jaded man or woman has been encouraged to look forward 
to an eternity of rest —mere physical inaction and mental 
torpor; but ’tis well for us that our ancestors never found 
such an opportunity in this world. 

It is said that “The end of education is wholly miscon- 
ceived, unless we consider it as aiming to bring the individual 
into right relations, at as many points as possible, with the 
world in which he lives, and to place him in as full possession 
as possible of the varied powers and capacities of his nature.” 
This admirable statement should make this world movement 
more clear to us, and instead of seeking to stifle the feeling, 
we should rejoice in the thought that mankind is endeavoring 
more rapidly to arrive at a fuller consciousness of its environ- 
ment and possibilities. 

Those who endeavor to revive medizvalism, who en- 
deavor to persuade our growing consciousness to retire into 
a molluscan shell of contented inaction, are the greatest 
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enemies of mankind. These are the preachers of false peace, 
when such peace does not and should not exist. On the 
other hand, the reformer, disappointed and embittered by 
the apparert failure to cause his ideals to become at once 
the publi: ideals, and who therefore gives up the struggle and 
relapses into a passive condition, tinctured by a bitter and 
unreasoning pessimism, shows his lack of true philosophy. 

While this discontent is healthful as an indication that 
higher ideals are illumining present conditions and encourag- 
ing us to seek pathways of future promise, still the danger 
is ever present, that through following wrong lines of action, 
our discontent may bring us ultimate failure, and defeat, for 
the time being, its own ends. So much time and energy are 
partly wasted, owing to the fact that, rushing headlong into 
inviting paths, the traveler eventually finds himself losing 
sight of his goal, and only regains the true path after painful 
effort. Again, an ever-present temptation to indolence 
accompanies our life. While “our ideas may force us into 
the arena,” indolence tempts us to seek an easy way to their 
realization. Broad and easy of travel are the avenues which 
attract in the hope of finding a shorter and easier travel 
route. Hence we are ever seeking a panacea, —a cure-all. 
The most elementary thinker realizes the existence of past 
and out worn conditions, but hastens to accept the most 
plausible and easy appearing remedy offered, hoping thus to 
stifle the world cry within him and relapse into a condition 
of mental indolence. 

But granted that this feeling of unrest or discontent is 
necessary what is to be done? All sorts of remedies are 
prescribed, from that of the “Zatssez faire” to the extreme 
of paternalistic and meddlesome theories, each warranted by 
some enthusiastic advocate to be the only remediation ne- 
cessary in the case. 

As the first necessity in a consideration of these matters, 
to revert to the statement as to the end of education, 
already quoted, we find that a certain amount at least, of 
self-cultivation is essential. This cultivation can only be 
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acquired through a thoughtful consideration of the cosmic 
order, which should give one a more perfect idea of environ- 
ment and of the individual’s relation to it and to his fellows. 
The program of the specialist is not conducive to this more 
rounded development. On every hand can be observed the 
specialist or expert, becoming more and more interested in 
his pursuit of one or more branches of science, until this 
individual becomes restricted in his development, and suffers 
as it were from an intellectual near-sightedness. Such an 
one becoming mentally one-sided does not reach the full 
measure of his abilities, and remains ignorant of much of the 
beauty of life. Pursuing some abstract branch of thought, 
he loses the ability to sympathize heartily with his fellows, 
and becomes an intellectual and social hermit. We have all 
met the intellectual individual, the so-called student, who 
could observe with appreciative eye the struggles and actions 
of a toiling ant, or could study patiently and laboriously a 
minute aquatic growth, but who seemed unable to appreciate 
human struggle, and to whose imperfect eye and ear human 
misery seemed unrealized. 

Such a person cannot be considered cultivated. An asym- 
metrical development may force us to admire its achieve- 
ments, but it should not be held up as the model growth. 
Many of our present ideals tempt us to imitate this form of 
growth. Those who by using all their energies in one line of 
action have become noted, are held up to the admiration and 
emulation, not alone of adults, but of children, who, through 
immaturity, are deficient in the power of critical thought and 
analysis. After passing through our school system of intel- 
lectual forcing and cramming, and having indulged in a more 
or less indiscriminate hero worship, is it surprising that the 
child has become a person with one idea or one passion? 


Another one sided individual takes his place in society, and 


along with his fellows engages in the mad pursuit of some- 
thing which will bring him fame or selfish pleasure. The 
education of this individual cannot be considered to have 
caused culture, as much as the specialized development of 
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certain instincts. Indeed, such a person cannot appreciate 
the quiet, all-round culture of his neighbor. He often 
becomes a menace to the welfare of society in that he allows 
himself unbridled license in his pursuits. 

Neither the multi-millionaire in his money madness, nor 
the scientist in his science madness, are model results of 
education. The life of each, instead of being held up for our 
admiration, should rather be critically examined to discover 
whether such an individual has brought himself “into right 
relations at as many points as possible with the world.” If 
we discover that this standard is not being followed, then 
the life in question, notwithstanding its achievements, is 
more or less of a failure. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to progress is the lack of 
critical analysis and the corresponding failure in logical 
thought. The results of centuries of thought and investiga- 
tion are at the command of the student. Physiologists tell 
us that the organism is not benefited by the amount of 
matter absorbed, but rather by the quantity really assimilated. 
The truth of this is readily apparent in the study of mental 
growth. The person who sets out to explore the vast domain 
of knowledge fearlessly, will find open doors in every direc- 
tion, tempting one to pass the threshold and solve the myste- 
ries beyond. To such an one no door can be closed unless 
the explorer from fear or credulity so wills; and assimilating 
and classifying each new discovery, the traveler should soon 
possess a trained power of observation and a fund of ideas, in 
orderly arrangement, never before realized. Only in this 
way can one become able to see below the surface of 
appearances. The superstitious thought of a mystery van- 
ishes, and absurd worship of the past ceases. But, unfortu- 
nately, too many of us lack either the patience of purpose or 
the motive, to realize this degree of culture. In our thinking 
we jump at conclusions as if they were five-barred gates ; 
when over, hardly realizing where we are, and certainly igno- 
rant as to how we got there. Too many, like the Hebrew 
messengers of old, view the promised land of knowledge 
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from afar, and, picturing it as filled with all sorts of hob- 
goblins and insurmountable obstacles, retire in dismay. 
This will never do. Life is serious, and to understand its 
problems, one needs to sanely and fearlessly bring to bear 
all resources of the mind. Most inexcusable of all attitudes 
is that of childish indolence content to accept, nay, rather 
looking for, the dictum of another, without due consideration. 
Unfortunately, this latter attitude is too common. It goes 
far toward explaining the power of the “boss” in politics, 
and of the “priest” in religion. When men are willing to 
stand erect, and each is anxious to exercise that individual 
sovereignty which is his prerogative, it will be surprising to 
see how many of our present problems have either vanished 
. or become lessened in gravity. 

Especially is this true cultivation necessary in the study of 
sociology. This branch of science relates to the most com- 
plex organization of which we have knowledge, and it neces- 
sarily follows that its study cannot be conducted by superficial 
reasoning or hasty generalization. Here, we are dealing 
with variant individuals, each differing more or less from the 
other, and whose actions call into play all the world forces. 
In no department of scientific thought is our growing con- 
sciousness more apparent than in the study of society. Much 
of our unrest is centered upon the problems of human life. 
A realization of something wrong or out of harmony is appar- 
ent, whether we turn to the writings of Edward Bellamy or 
the attempts of the money magnate toward self-justification 
and self-satisfaction. He who blinds himself to the needs of 


’ 


evolving mankind, not only commits a grievous crime against 
his fellows and the moral order of the universe, but is in the 
most stupid fashion postponing the inevitable day of individual 
accounting. 


We find remedies for our troubles pouring in from all sides. 
There is the remedy of bimetalism ; again of individualism ; 
or the socialist offers his theories, —in fact, remedies of 
all sorts, from the simple alleviative of superficial conditions 
to the warranted cure-all prescribed in allopathic doses. In- 
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dolence and lack of thought tempt us to seize upon the 
plan, plausibly presented and requiring least exertion from 
the individual, and applying it to all conditions, complacently 
await the cure. If the expected change is not apparent, 
despair ensues. 

In all attempts at change of existing conditions, it is neces- 
sary to constantly remember that we are not dealing with 
inert atoms, to be placed at the will of the manipulator. 
Here is a mass of individuals who cannot be violently 
changed at the will, however sincere, of the reformer. These 
people have their ideals and prejudices, and, if changed at all, 
better conditions can only be brought about after a course 
of social education. If this change is simply the result of 
violence, or spasmodic effort, the reaction must set in equally 
in an opposite direction. Improvement, to be genuine and 
lasting, can only result as the exhibition of a higher culture. 
The “social conscience” of each and all must be quickened. 
The individual, to overcome the effects of a life of immoral 
ideals, and consequent environment, cannot become changed 
in the twinkling of an eye, but must laboriously and painfully 
work up to the higher levels of thought and action. 

In our thought upon social life, certain clearly perceived 
guiding principles are necessary; certain rules of action in 
the treatment of our fellows must be our standard. Other- 
wise, like a rudderless vessel, we will drift through life at the 
mercy of every wind of public opinion. And in the work of 
shaping future public opinion, the public opinion to be 
evolved out of the mature culture of the rising generation, 
whose influence is more powerful than that of the teacher of 
today ? 


J. C. Gurrm, 
Albany, N.Y. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


URING the past hundred years the English country 
[) districts have been sadly fouled and blackened by com- 
mercialism. Whole districts in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Staffordshire have been ruthlessly abandoned to the 
ravages of the industrial Philistines. Hideous factories are 
springing up beneath the very shadows of the old cathedrals. 
Green fields have become heaps of cinders, and sparkling 
brooks have been converted into sewers. The great cities 
— London, Liverpool, Manchester — with their streets upon 
streets of “brick boxes with breathing holes,” and their 
heavy palls of smoke, are little better than blots upon the 
face of nature. 

The lives of the workers have grown correspondingly dark. 
The rapid growth of the machine industries, whatever the 
good it may have accomplished in the cheapening of commod- 
ities, has inflicted irretrievable damage on the cause of 
craftsmanship. Workmen who in past generations performed 
their tasks happily and quietly in their own homes, are now 
herded together in noisy, dirty factories, and the cramping 
specialization which prevails in almost every branch of 
modern trade, tends to make the workman nothing more than 
a mechanical drudge watching a machine. 

Side by side, however, with this degradation of both man 
and nature, has sprung up a vigorous counter-movement, 
which chiefly owes its inspiration to such men of genius as 
John Ruskin, the late William Morris, G. F. Watts, and 
Walter Crane. This movement has steadily set its face 
towards the redemption of modern life from ugliness. It will 
be satisfied with nothing less than a beautiful world, —beauty 
in the city, in the street, in the home, in the articles of daily 
use, 
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The most prominent and influential organization in this 
new crusade is the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
founded in 1886 by Walter Crane, Holman Hunt, and other 
decorative artists. The object of the society is primarily to 
encourage and promote all kinds of handiwork, to bring the 
craftsman and his products into closer touch with the public 
by means of periodical exhibitions, and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of all workmen. Indirectly, it is a protest against the 
attémpt to limit “art’’ to the mere pictures we hang on our 
walls and occasionally go to see in galleries. The first ex- 
hibition took place at London in 1888, and comprised 
examples of wood-carving, furniture, embroidery, tapestry, 
textile fabrics, glass, pottery, tiles, wall paper, leather work, 
metal work, jewelry, and book decoration. Four subsequent 
exhibitions have been held in London, and two art congresses 
at Glasgow and Liverpool have owed a large measure of their 
success to the codperation of the society. Walter Crane was 
the first president of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
but the position was filled from 1891 to 1896 by William 
Morris, whose devotion to the cause of popular art finds no 
parrallel in our century. The society has published several 
books voicing its ideals, among which may be specially men- 
tioned “ Arts and Crafts Essays” and “ Art and Life.”’ 

Another important organization working on rather different 
lines is the Home Arts and Industries Association. The 
objects of the association are two-fold ; firstly, the resuscita- 
tion of village industries and the consequent prevention of 
rural depopulation ; secondly, the encouragement of practical 
craftsmanship amongst workingmen in their leisure hours. 
Branches exist in all parts of England, and night classes 
(mostly taught by women) for instruction in carving, inlay, 
and metal repoussé, have met with great success. The men’s 
lives are brightened by the refining influence of art creation, 
as well as by association with congenial minds, and in many 
cases the society has brought to light remarkable talent. 
G. F. Watts, R. A., is the leading figure in the movement, 
and has given both time and money unsparingly. As an 
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instance of the society's practical work may be mentioned 
Mr. Watts’ recent assistance to the workers in a Surrey 
village, who, with their own hands, are decorating the interior 
of their new church. 

The Art for Schools Association, of which John Ruskin is 
president, is doing excellent work in still another direction. 
It endeavors to plant the love for beauty in the minds of 
little children, and circulates among the schools works of art 
and photographs of great pictures. Here again Mr. Watts 
has done sterling work. Under his patronage were issued 
lately the “Fitzroy” series of chromo-lithographs by Hey- 
wood Sumner and Selwyn Image. These beautiful pictures, 
which can be bought very cheaply, were especially designed 
for use in school-rooms, clubs, mission-rooms, and other 
centers, and have admirably fulfilled their purpose. 

The Society. for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has 
been in existence since 1877, and includes among its member- 
ship Stopford Brooke, James Bryce, Sir John Lubbock, 
Leslie Stephen, W. B. Richmond, Alma Tadema, John Rus- 
kin, and most of the other prominent figures in English art 
and literature. It was founded by William Morris, to whose 
untiring efforts the society owes most of its success. The 
object of the society is to preserve all ancient and beautiful 
buildings from destruction and desecration. It has corre- 
spondents throughout England, and all attempts to tamper 


with historical architecture are vigorously opposed by the 


influence of the society, through the medium of newspaper 
letters, magazine articles, circulars, etc. In this way scores 
of lovely buildings have been rescued from the hands of the 
vandals, and preserved as a sacred heritage for future genera- 
tions of Englishmen. 

Two national organizations which exert wide influence are 
the Ruskin Society and the Kyrle Society. The first was 
formed for the study and propagation of John , Ruskin’s 
teachings in art and life. Ruskin societies exist in almost 
all the large cities ; they furnish lectures, publish pamphlets, 
and hold classes amongst every section of the community, 
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The Kyrle Society is a philanthropical body of men and 
women who are willing to devote a portion of their time to 
beautifying and brightening the lives of the poor, They 
decorate — often permanently —the walls of school-rooms 
and libraries. They distribute flowers among the slum- 
dwellers, and give concerts, lectures, and all kinds of free 
entertainments. 

The Clergy and Artist Association was formed in 1896 
“for the improvement of art in churches.” It supplies a 
center in London, where the clergy may consult competent 
artists regarding church architecture, stained windows, and 
interior decoration. This movement has especially taken 
hold among the younger of the high churchmen, who are de- 
termined to make their churches and services beautiful, in 
the true sense of the word. The Healthy and Artistic Dress 
Union, of which Walter Crane and Henry Holiday are 
prominent members, does all in its power to counteract the 
ugliness of modern garb. The Society of Arts is a union of 


leading craftsmen, who meet for the reading of papers, and 
the advancement of decorative art. 


At Toynbee Hall, the pioneer social settlement in the 
East End of London, Canon Barnett, who presides over the 
institution, thoroughly believes in the civilizing influence of 
art, and arranges annual picture exhibitions. The hall also 
supports a school and guild of handicraft, and conducts lec- 
ture courses on art tcpics. The Ancoats Art Museum, in 
the slums of Manchester, is similar in its aims, and is trying 
to educate even the very poorest in a love for art. 

The most important practical experiment in the arts and 
crafts movement is, undoubtedly, William Morris’s factory 
at Merton Abbey, near London. About forty men are em- 
ployed; and from this picturesque old workshop, standing 
amidst the trees and flowers, have come some of the most 
beautiful art products that the world has ever looked upon. 
All the workers are handicraftsmen ; and instead of the shriek 
of machinery, they hear through the open windows the song 
of birds, and the music of running water. In this one little 
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corner of the earth William Morris realized his dream of an 
“art made by the people for the people, as a joy for the 
maker and the user.” The Kelmscott Press, opposite Mor- 
ris's home at Hammersmith, was an embodiment of the same 
ideal, but, unlike the factory, it has not survived the great 
poet-craftsman’s death. In both workshop and press, William 
Morris had the whole-hearted support of the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, whose designs were mostly worked out in tap- 
estries and stained windows. It would hardly be possible to 
overestimate the influence of Morris’s two industrial experi- 
ments on English decorating and printing. 

Several similar projects have been started in various parts 
of England. At Birkenhead is the Della Robbia pottery, 
engaged in the manufacture of plates, cups, jugs, and other 
earthenware. All are made by hand, and show the impress 
of genuine artistic feeling. Mr. William De Morgan is also a 
potter, and makes exquisite tiles and fireplaces. T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson is a specialist in book-binding ; and the unique 
position occupied by him in this craft has given him a world- 
wide reputation. The Chiswick Press and the Vale Press 
are firms of artistic printers, who turn out books that are 
beautiful within and without. 

All these various organizations and art industries, as well 
as many more that have not been mentioned, are the out- 
ward expression of a spirit of revolt against present condi- 
tions, which is penetrating every class in English society. 
The arts and crafts movement is much more than an attempt 
to graft art onto present social conditions; it is rather the 
embodiment of a new conception of life. Its leaders do not 


try to reconcile their theories with present-day ideals. They 


declare that the struggle between art and commercialism is 
a death grapple. One or the other must die. They have 
strenuously upheld that production for profit, with its com- 
petitive strife, its brutalizing of the workman, and its shoddy 
wares, is absolutely incompatible with true craftsman-ship. 
Profit-mongering must be supplanted by production for use 
and for pleasure. Competition and inequality must give 
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place to brotherhood and fellowship. The fevered struggle 
for existence must be converted into an organized codép- 
eration for mutual service and love. 

John Ruskin declared himself a communist. William 
Morris gave ten years of the best years of his life to the 
propaganda of socialism; and Walter Crane has dedicated 
much of his finest artistic work to the cause of labor and 
brotherhood. Both Sir Edward Burne-Jones and G. F. 
Watts have shown more than merely passive sympathy 
with the ideals of the modern labor movement. A very 
large number of the younger English artists have openly 
associated themselves with the socialist agitation. It will 
thus be seen that the arts and crafts movement is emphati- 
cally economic, as well as esthetic, in its influence upon 
English life. Its ideals may seem distant and impracticable, 
but to those who have faith in the future and in man, it 
seems certain that the efforts of these sturdy pioneers will 


one day bear fruit in a new and beautiful society. 


LEONARD D. AsportrT. 
New York. 





TODAY. 


Dreamer! that over Homer’s line doth pore, 
Searching for valorous deeds on musty page, 

Behold! the Mighty Ones are here once more, - 
And thine own time is the Heroic Age. 


EvizA Catvert HALL. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 





THE HEART OF A MACHINE. 


YOUNG man in the dress of a United States naval 
A officer came up the steps two atatime. As he passed 
the inner door a messenger-boy coming around the 
corner bumped into him, and, recovering from the rebound, 
hurried by without looking up. The officer muttered an apol- 
ogy that never reached the lad, and went quickly across the 
hall to a young man in gray uniform, who was leaning on the 
desk and chatting with the elevator-boy. 

“I wish to see a lady, Mrs. Meeker, who is a patient here, 
I believe.” 

His manner was unusually respectful, but as he addressed 
the clerk there came out somewhere the unmistakable quality 
of command; his pause seemed full of the expectancy of 
obedience. 

The young man addressed had been but recently raised to 
the position, and the suit he wore still showed the creases of 
the manufacturing tailor’s piled-up stock from which it had 
been drawn. This fact he was trying to live down, and was 
failing most signally in the attempt. 

He looked the naval man up and down deliberately, and 
without changing his pose. His experience with uniformed 
visitors had been thus far limited to policemen and self- 
important ambulance surgeons from a rival institution, and 
these it had been his privilege to harass and circumvent as 
far as possible without getting a noise started on the floor. 

“In a moment, sir,” he answered; and he strolled over to 
a man with a hand wrapped up in a red handkerchief. 

The officer followed, after a little impatient waiting at the 
desk. 

“Pardon me, but will you kindly direct me to the office? I 
have very important and immediate business’’; and he bowed 
an apology to the man with the injured hand. 
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“In a moment, sir,” was the answer, given rather sharply. 

Turning, the officer went down the long hall to where an 
elderly man had just emerged from a side room and was put- 
ting on his overcoat. 

“Will you kindly direct me to the office? Allow me,” 
and he liberated the offending cuff and helped the old man to 
draw on the heavy coat. 

“Thank you, thank you very much,” said the old man, 
bowing. “Just around the corner to the right”; and he 
pointed the way. And as he watched with keen admiration 
the fine figure of the young officer going down the hall, his 
own drooping shoulders straightened, and he went out to his 
carriage with eyes high and with a well-counterfeited youth 
in his stride. 

«“ Are you looking for someone?” asked the boy in gray, 
coming forward and placing himself squarely in front of the 
officer. 

The next moment he was rubbed against the wall— gently. 
Then he stood for two whole minutes, staring at the corner 
around which this new type had disappeared. 

In the superintendent’s office two women clad in black, 
and a man were waiting on a settee near the door. The 
women were very quiet. The man made a noisy and irri- 
tating business of his waiting. The superintendent behind 
the table was engaged in an earnest conversation with a large 
man, whom he called “ Professor.’’ The professor was doing 
most of the talking, and with a great deal of emphasis and 
gesture. The officer stood with his hands on the fail. A 
break occurred in the conversation and the superintendent 
looked up inquiringly. 

“You will pardon me for interrupting,” said the officer, 
bowing to the professor, “but a delayed letter which I have 
just received, tells me that my mother, Mrs. Meeker, is very 
ill in this hospital—that she has undergone a surgical opera- 
tion. I would like to see her as soon as possible, as I can 
remain but a short time.” 

The superintendent turned to a paper on file at the end of 
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the table. « Meeker— Mrs. Meeker— Mrs. Elizabeth Meeker, 
room 70. Yes, sheishere. She has been very ill, I believe, 
and for the last day or two nobody has been allowed to visit 
her. Several friends have already called today. She is re- 
ported as resting quietly, but too weak to see anybody. I 
will send for the house surgeon and he will advise you further.” 

He turned to a telephone and called up several rooms 
without finding the doctor wanted, and was ringing up another 
when the officer interposed. 

“Couldn’t you give me the necessary passes? The doc- 
tor is probably busy, and I may have to wait some time. 
Perhaps I can find him by going right up. I am sure he will 
let me see her. You see, every minute is precious with me, 
and if it is in any way possible I should like to go up without 
having to wait long.” He was leaning over the rail, which 
his hands were gripping hard, and speaking with an eager- 
ness that he could not wholly control. 

“TI understand,” he went on hurriedly, “that there are 
rules and reasons in a place like this that I know nothing of, 
but I’m just in ona ship. I got here at this hour with much 
difficulty. I haven’t seen my mother in three years. Couldn’t 
you let me up now without the usual wait? You see how 
I’m fixed, and that mine is an unusual case.” The women 
were listening with sympathetic intensity. The restless man 
had become quiet. The superintendent hesitated. 

“I suppose I might,” he said, in a more kindly and less 
routine manner. “Of course I—but the doctor will be 
here in a few minutes. Will you be seated, please ?” 

He tried the telephone again, and after much ringing and 
talking and transmitted confusion the doctor was located. 

“He is engaged just now, but will be down as soon as he 
is at liberty.” And the superintendent resumed his confer- 
ence with the professor, who had been shifting uneasily about 
during the long interruption. The young man remained 
standing at the rail. The two women had moved forward in 
their seats and were watching his compressed and twitching 
lips and the changes in his strong brown face. The super- 
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intendent, engrossed in his argument with the professor, did 
not see the officer leave the room. 

“Whom do you wish to see ?”’ asked the boy at the desk, 
very respectfully this time. 

The officer apparently did not hear, but passed directly to 
the elevator and entered. 

‘Whom do you want to see?” asked the elevator boy. 

“Mrs. Meeker, room 70, please.” 

“ Let me see your pass.” 

The officer made no reply. He was looking through the 
little square holes in the top of the cage. 

“ You'll have to get a pass.” 

The officer turned on him with an eye and a voice that 
made him shiver at intervals for hours after, and yet he spoke 
in very low tones. 

“ Take me to room 70 at once.” 

The elevator went up with a rush and stopped with a jerk. 

“ Right around the corner, sir—the second door” ; and the 
boy winced at another glance. ‘“ Ask a nurse—any of ‘em ; 
they'll tell you.” 

There seemed to be some confusion on the floor. Nurses 
and attendants were hurrying. An order was given loudly 
down the corridor. The officer accosted a busy nurse and 
made inquiry for the doctor. 

“ He is in room 70,” she replied; “I will speak to him.” 

“Room 70,” he repeated, and followed slowly after her to 
the corner. 

There he almost ran into the doctor, who was walking with 
bowed head. 

“This is the house surgeon, I believe. I would like to see 
Mrs. Meeker. She is my mother. I thought you might be 
very busy and I felt I couldn’t wait for you at the office, so I 
took this liberty. How is she now?” His hand was on the 
doctor’s arm, and his voice was tense and low. “ May I go in?” 

The doctor was tall, and lightly bearded, and young, but 
in his brown eyes, as Meeker saw them, was unusual maturity 
and experience. It was as if a century of living had passed 
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through him, leaving no mark except a gleam in the depths 
of his eyes. It was a look that the thoughtful and the strong 
ever wear for a time after they have seen death. 

The doctor took Meeker’s arm, and without a word led him 
into a room across the hall and closed the door. Seating 
himself opposite him he looked searchingly into the other’s 
eyes and saw his way clearly. 

“ Your mother has just died — just the moment before you 
met me. It was rather sudden —a matter of less than a half 
hour. We had barely time to send a message to her sister. 
She had been very weak,— very weak, but getting on better 
than we had expected, until a little while ago when the nurse 
called me.”’ . 

Meeker sat quietly erect, his gray eyes fixed on the doctor’s 
face. 

“She knew she was going to die, when this last trouble 
came. She had been very hopeful till then. She asked for 
you— many times. I think her only regret was that she 
could not see you. Her last words were a prayer for you.” 

The doctor, who had been looking away, out of the win- 
dow, turned his troubled gaze back to the son’s face. He 
met again the same steady eyes and again saw the way to go. 
So he talked on, steadily — mercifully — telling the story of 
her illness, giving many incidents showing her courage and 


patience and beauty of character, as they had so easily been 
discovered during her short stay in the hospital. 

Now and then as he talked he studied closely the man 
before him. His work had brought him in contact with grief 


in its many forms, till he thought he knew all of them. But 
this man puzzled and, somehow, awed him a little. He 
dreaded the pause that must come. 

“May I see her now?” asked Meeker, when the story was 
told and the doctor waited, wondering. 

The doctor rose, and led the way to the door of room 70. 


The professor was preparing to leave as Meeker entered 
the superintendent’s office. The women clad in black were 
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still there, waiting in the same quiet way, silent. The man 
had gone. The women looked up anxiously as he came in. 
Then they looked into each other’s eyes; and then drew a 
little closer together on the bench. As the professor passed 
out, Meeker went inside the rail. The superintendent, busy 
with some papers, did not notice him for a little while. Then 
he turned, and with a glance of recognition opened his lips to 
speak, but did not. Meeker stood on the opposite side of the 
table, erect, with his hands at his sides. Something in his 
face stopped the superintendent's formal words of greeting, 
and dropped him back in his chair with questioning eyes and 
lips still parted. The man before him seemed to have grown 
years older in the short time he had been up stairs. New 
lines were on his face, and the white, narrowed lips con- 
trasted strangely with the dusky, ashen hue that seemed to 
underlie the bronzed skin. Meeker began speaking, huskily 
at first, as with the voice of an old man made tense and 
narrow and penetrative by emotion. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said. “ You are a good man 
— naturally; I can see that. But you have done a wrong 
today, to a woman — and to me. You do not know it, but 
I want you to know it, and perhaps some one else will be 
spared some suffering— another time. While you were 
keeping me here, and discussing ways to increase the in- 
come of your institution, my mother was dying —in the 
room above. I had not seen her in three years. I told you 
so. I tried hard, without being unmannerly, to make you 
realize it — that my case was a little unusual. You looked 
at me, but you didn’t see me. I was a figure behind the rail. 
No, you didn’t see me. I know you thought you took me in 
at a glance, and treated me well; but while I was trying to 
get out of the grip of your formality, my mother was dying, 
not forty feet away — and crying for me.” 

He stopped, and a spasm distorted his face as if a knife of 
pain had stabbed through his head. The hesitating, jerky 
clatter of a typewriter came from the next room. The super- 
intendent cleared his throat twice, changed his hands from 
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one position to another, and straightening in his chair, made 
a move to speak. 

“Wait,” said Meeker, “I am not through yet. I know 
what you are going to say. I don’t blame you particularly, 
—except for one thing. Why have you let this place wear 
the heart out of you? No—sit still dnd wait till I have 
finished. You don’t know it; you won’t believe it, I see; 
but I am telling you of it, and when I am gone you will 
think it over and you will know that I am right. It has been 
slow, and you haven't noticed it. You probably think and 
say that this life, this constant dealing with suffering and 
want, has nourished your sympathies and enlarged your 
heart. You are wrong. You don’t know it, but you will 
know it, sometime, when you awake to see that you have 
allowed a machine to possess you—to possess you till you 
are a wheel; a big one, perhaps, but a wheel, none the less, 
—a wheel that dare not pause or change.” 

He was still standing perfectly erect. His hands were 
tightly clenched. His words came faster and clear-cut. 
The lines grew deeper about his mouth, and his face turned 
more deadly ashen. The superintendent was sitting far back 
now, the hands that were at first so restless, hanging limply 
over the arms of the chair. The typewriter clacked more 
slowly and spasmodically. Finally it stopped. The two 
women clad in black cried quietly behind their veils. 

“While the wheel turned slowly and smoothly, and I 
waited for it to click, my mother with her last breath was 
praying for me —just beyond a door. She might have had 
me — maybe my coming would have saved her’’— another 
convulsive twitching passed over his face. After a pause, he 
went on: 

“T live and work in an institution a hundred times more 
complicated than yours. I am an officer in the navy. We, 
on board ship, are parts of a system more delicately adjusted 
than any you dream of here; but the men in it keep their 
hearts —and keep them big. We are out to crush, and 
bruise, and kill. You aim to comfort and save. Which can 
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offer the better excuse?’’ He was speaking bitterly now, 
and looking over the superintendent at the window. “I was 
left in charge of a ship today, with large responsibility. 
When I got that letter I went to a superior, whom I had 
never seen before, and showed it to him. ‘Go,’ he said,— 
‘go at once; it will be all right. We can offer you nothing 
better than a hope and a prayer that all will be well.’” 

He paused long. The hardness slowly faded from his 
features, and his eyes came back to the face of the superin- 
tendent, now whiter than his own. He leaned over the table 
and extended his hand. 

“TI will be back some day —to ask your pardon, if I’ve 
been harsh. I can’t do it now.” The superintendent made 
no move. “ May be you are not to blame,” he continued, in 
a gentler tone, allowing his untouched hand to sink to the 
table. “May be I'm wrong, but I don’t want another to ever 
suffer here what I am suffering if it isn’t necessary.” 

Then he turned and passed slowly out with the buoyancy 
gone from his step. 

The superintendent sat without moving for a long time. 

When the typewriter hesitatingly resumed its clacking, he 
rang for an assistant to take the office. Then he put on his 
overcoat, without help, and left the building. 


FRED BRusH. 
Ogunquit, Me. 





THE ARTIST’S AREA. 


A LAND there is where the thought-flower blows, 
Where the face of unpaged Parnassus knows 
The soul that may read her unrivalled rose,— 
For it sees the shadow the Brain-God throws! 


Lucy CLEVELAND. 
New York City. 
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Ir is not so long ago that socialist pre- 
TRUSTS AND dictions of a rapid and increasing concen- 
THE COMMON- . , ; 
WEALTH. tration of industry in the form of the 
capitalistic combinations called trusts were 
derided by the economists, laughed at by the politicians, 
and, except for a mild and passing wonder, disregarded by 
the public. Now that these predictions are finding fulfill- 
ment in the marvelous increase of trust organization during 
the past eighteen months—an increase which, if it continues 
unchecked, will include practically all the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country before the end of another year—there 
are evidences of an awakening of the people in every quarter. 
Forced by the logic of facts, economists and legislators are 
at last giving serious attention to the phenomenon. The 
press is filled with discussion apropos of daily reports of 
freshly formed combinations, and it is evident that in one 
shape or another, the trust question will become the one 
and overshadowing issue of the next presidential election. 
In congress and the state legislatures, during the coming 
winter, we may look for much fierce pulling and hauling on 
the subject. Perhaps the most striking and significant fea- 
ture of the agitation, so far, is the pronounced growth of 
the civic consciousness occasioned by the situation. Taking 
up the gauntlet flung down in Attorney-General Grigg’s 
avowal of the helplessness of the federal power, Governor 
Sayers of Texas has called a conference of governors and 
other state officers to meet at the Texan capital and consider 
measures by which the growing power of the trusts may be 
brought under state restraint and control. About the same 
time a convention is to be held under the auspices of the Civic 
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Federation of Chicago, to which,—taking the bull by the 
horns, —the Federation has invited the trusts to send repre- 
sentatives and to reply to a formidable list of questions. The 
Commercial Travelers’ Association, finding that seventy-two 
thousand of its members have been thrown out of employ- 
ment in five months by the trusts, shouts defiance and de- 
nunciation, while the political parties are falling over each 
other in the attempt to catch the tide of public feeling by 
promises of “ anti-trust’ platforms. 


* ~ * * * . 


Amidst all this tearing of hair, the social- 

THE APPEAL _ ists alone seem calm and contented. The 
TO CASAR more the trust question is discussed the 
more widespread and insistent becomes the 

demand for public ownership of public utilities. Sifted down, 
all the objections to the present concentration of industry 
can be reduced to the truly patriotic objection to private con- 


trol for private profit. That in most cases the consolidation 
and concentration of industries has resulted in increased effec- 
tiveness and economy of production is unquestioned, that 
the general public has been vastly benefited — despite the ac- 
cumulation of enormous fortunes by the Rockefellers and the 
Havemeyers and the ruthless crushing out of small competi- 
tors, with accompanying corruption of courts, legislatures, and 
common councils, — is also admitted. But people the coun- 
try over have awakened to a realizing sense of the menace to 
the republic contained in private control of production and 
the means of production when concentrated. Appeal is made 
to Czsar. The State must be vindicated, must be upheld ; 
its supremacy must be asserted. The people ex masse are 
realizing, in regard to themselves, Louis Fourteenth’s boast : 
“ The State! 1 am the State!” In the mouths of the 
American people, emphatic recognition and assertion of the 
truth that, “We are the people and, therefore, we are the 
State!’’ marks a new and glorious epoch in our national 
development, in human history. Mr. Kleberg’s eloquent plea 
in the August Arena, for the muzzling of the trust from the 
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standpoint of the publicist, and Mr. Thurber’s graphic and 
practical exposition of the economic achievements of the 
trust as viewed by the man of business, are both immensely 
helpful towards an understanding of the situation. But in 
view of the utter failure of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of Attorney-General Grigg’s admission, and more 
than all, of the constantly growing strength of capitalistic 
combination, these pleas but emphasize the utter powerless- 
ness and inadequacy of any program that leaves the owner- 
ship and control of the people’s industries in private hands, 
The Texas conference, and the Chicago symposium, like the 
Quixotic pronunciamento of the “drummers,” and Carl 
Brown's call for a “peaceable parade” to Washington, are 
but helpless and hysterical exhibitions of the powerlessness 


of any halfway measures. 
* * * + * * 


” 


A Now is the time for the socialists, calm 
PROGRESSIVE in the midst of surrounding excitement, 
PROGRAM watching with gratification the fulfillment of 
wane Bellamy’s predictions—to come forward 
with a clear-cut, scientific program—a_ program of practical 
progressivism, with demands distinctly based on the theory 
of Social Evolution to which demonstrated facts give solid 
basis. Democracy in industry is for our age democracy in 
practice—the works by which our faith is to be proved. 
Will the democratic party rise to its opportunity? Will its 
leaders be wise enough to discern the signs of the times; to 
understand that the people are in earnest on this issue, and 
demand nothing less than honesty in platform promises, and 
earnestness in their execution ? 
+ * * a * * 
President Bliss writes me from Cleve- 
THE SOCIAL land, where he has been making an inside 
REFORM UNION study of the great car strike, that reveals 
certain startling features in the methods of 
corporation managers. The Social Reform Union, organized 


at Buffalo, July 4, is already getting well under way, he says, 
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so that in the October Arena he will be enabled to announce 
its complete plans. Acceptances of membership are coming 
in from all over the country, and from well-known and 
thoughtful men. Branches have already been formed in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Bound Brook, N. J., Buffalo, 
and Louisville. Before this goes to press, branches will be 
formed in all the central states and as far west as California. 
Until, however, this preliminary organization is complete, 
definite arrangements cannot be made. Those, however, 
who would know about it, and help this work of uniting the 
reform forces of the land, are invited to send in their names to 
the president, W. D. P. Bliss, Alhambra, California. 
* * * * * = 
A delegate at the recent Reform Con- 
PLAIN ference in Buffalo advanced a common and 
SPEAKING usually convincing argument in opposition 
to the plain speaking of the address con- 


demning military despotism inIdaho: “It has not hurt you, 
has it?” Outspoken denunciation of wrong, of falsehood, of 
injustice is apt to be thus deprecated until the wrong comes 
home personally to the denouncer. That a man should feel 
another’s pain and resent a wrong to another as he would one 
to himself is considered by many people foolishness or 
“extremism.” Lowell's noble lines: 


. . . Wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest ‘neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is alsodone to us... 


are regarded as “sentimental,” and not practical. And so in 
regard to the pillorying of public fraud or injustice. The news- 
paper which first accused the Tweed ring in New York, and 
stated its infamy in clear and unmistakable terms was looked 
upon, especially by the so-called respectable people, as unduly 
sensational, and a pernicious stirrer-up of strife. Louis J. 
Jennings, editor of The New York Times, a scholar anda 
gentleman of rare character and ability, who forced the ex- 
posure in that journal, was practically ostracized by New 
York society, and was eventually compelled to resign his 
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editorship. Tolerance is a good thing and charity covers a 
multitude of sins. The difficulty seems to be a mental 
inertia which assumes the virtue of tolerance and which, 
through indolence or fear, stolidly objects to an extension of 
either tolerance or charity to the denouncer of fraud and 
iniquity. It requires little examination to show that this 
attitude inevitably tends to degeneracy, not alone of public 
spirit, but also of the individual’s moral faculties. The timidity 
or the indolence which decries or pooh-poohs the reformer's 
demand for social justice must, in the nature of things, cause 
a distinct lowering of public standards and ideals on the one 
side, and the passive acceptance which means participation 
in fraud and falsehood, on the other. The Arena’s recent 
exposé of the Great Spoon Syndicate, otherwise known as 
Eddyism, is another instance in point. That I should pub- 
lish carefully verified facts going to show that the “Christian 
Science ’’ scheme is a swindle from beginning to end, deliber- 
ately designed and prosecuted to dupe the unwary, and preying 
upon the holiest and tenderest emotions for the mere piling 
up of pelf—this performance of obvious public service 
brought upon my devoted head a mild storm of deprecation 
and protest. 

“What is the use of stirring up a row ?” 

‘‘Mary Eddy never did you any harm, did she ?”’ 

“What difference does it make? Fools are born every 
hour, and humbugs of one sort or another are sure to thrive.” 

Slavery is built upon the submission of the slave, and 
falls only when its victim awakes and strikes the blow that 
makes him free. The quietism of Molinos, the passivity 
of the Quaker, and the serenity of the “scientist” are very 
beautiful and have their uses; but there are times when 
quietude and passivity mean that suppression of truth, which, 
according to a legal maxim, is the suggestion of falsehood ; 
when unquestioning submission becomes criminal complicity. 
In the great human crisis through which we are passing — 
a time which tries men’s souls indeed —the call and the 
command to every human soul is for choice expressed in 
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action. o man can remain neutral in the great struggle 
bet Ween light and darkness, truth and falsehood. Under one 
bannek or the other, every man must range himself if he is in 
earnest Indifference is cowardly, inaction the support of 
wrong. The vindication and justification of those things 
that be of God depend absolutely on human agency, on 
human action, on decided, distinct, definite, dynamic human 
action. Otherwise, God is not justified, wrong is not 
destroyed, injustice triumphs, and falsehood mows down the 
Filipinos with Maxims, throws strikers into jail, exploits the 
“man with the hoe,” and the slave of the sweat shop, fills 
the coffers of the Rockefellers, transmutes plated spoons and 
tinted photographs into hard cash, and builds hundred 
thousand dollar synagogues for the deification of humbug 
and imposture !\ Many good people profess to be puzzled 
by what they call the “success of Eddyism.” Modesty 
blinds them to the fact that their own lack of decision in 
thought and action is directly and indirectly responsible for 
the triumph of this and other impostures. It is important 
that the metaphysical movement of the day should take no 
uncertain stand in this connection. For the healing of the 
body of the individual, as of the body politic, the first requisite 
is clearness and definiteness. Order is essential to harmony 
and life. There can be no confusion of light and darkness. 
Most of all is it fundamental that truth shall be recognized as 
truth, and falsehood as falsehood, without compromise or 
palliation. Truth is larger and greater than its manifesta- 
tion ; Truth cannot fail, cannot be destroyed. It is in itself 


beyond and above all manifestation, the vitalizing principle, 


the governor and preserver of the universe; but it is all this 
only in so far as you and I, my friend, recognize its differenti- 
ation from falsehood in our calm, strong, and steady silent 
thought, and proclaim the differentiation to all men in word 
and action. While the question of whether Mrs. Eddy or 
Dr. Quimby originated metaphysical healing in our day may 
be of little consequence, the truth or falsehood of the preten- 
sions on which Eddyism is based is as important as the 
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recognition of Truth itself. The duty forced upon every 
honest man and woman in this connection may be disagreeable, 
disturbing our indolence. In such an issue personal feeling 
and inclination must give way tothe sense of highest duty. 


* + + * . * 


Under the title, “Lords of the Air,” 
an amusing satire on private ownership of 
land, by Bolton Hall, appeared in the March 
Arena. It might have been supposed that Mr. Hall’s pic- 
turing of the possibility of claiming private ownership in the 
air we breathe, was far fetched, or at least that it looked a 
long way ahead. It now appears that the theory of owner- 
ship in the air, at least in air in motion, is not a new thing 
under the sun. Philip Laidlow, in a recent English maga- 
zine, quotes from an old Bohemian chronicler, who tells us 
that when windmills came into general use in western Eu- 
rope, about the beginning of the twelfth century, permission 
to regulate them was included in the charters granted to the 
convents, and the Pope issued a special edict compelling 
them to pay tithes to the church. In consequence, the 
question as to ownership of the wind was raised, and caused 
frequent conflicts between the clergy and other landowners. 
An example of this sort is related in the annals of an old 
monk : 


WIND 
OWNERSHIP 


«Since our monastery,” he says, “had no corn-mill, they 
resolved to build one. When the lord of the land heard this, 
he did everything in his power to prevent it, saying that the 
wind in Zealand belonged to him, and that no one might 
build a mill there without his consent. The matter was, 
therefore, referred to the bishop of Utrecht, who replied in a 
violent passion that no one had power over the wind in his 
diocese but himself and the church at Utrecht, and immedi- 
ately granted full powers by letter patent, dated 1791, to the 
convent to build for themselves and their successors a good 
windmill, wherever they might choose.” 


In this case, it will be observed, the church appears, not 
as a defendant of vested rights, but as a champion of natural 
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rights to which ecclesiastical sanction were given. The good 
bishop claimed a lordship of the air, as inhering in his spirit- 
ual authority, as opposed to the rights claimed by the land- 
lord. It makes all the difference whose bull is gored. 

* * * * * . 


The imagination is staggered by certain 

TO FEED possibilities suggested by Sir William 
THE WORLD Crookes’s references, in his presidential 
address before the British Association, as 

to new means of averting the world’s starvation through fail- 
ure of the wheat crop. As is well known, the growing of 
wheat year by year steadily exhausts the nitrogen in the soil 
on which the wheat depends. Sir William indicates the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as the only solution of the 
difficulty, providing, as it would, not merely the maintenance 
of our present wheat crops, but their steady increase. A cor- 
respondent of the Birmingham Argus, in commenting on this 
utterance, notes the singular fact that almost at the moment 
Sir William Crookes was. giving utterance to this thought, 
the problem was receiving its solution at the hands of an 
English chemist. It involves the scientific combining of 
nitrogen and hydrogen in air and water by an extremely sim- 
ple and inexpensive process. The process, it is declared, is 
now complete, and will shortly be placed before the scientific 
world, preliminary to its commercial exploitation. If we 
shall succeed, not merely in maintaining at a high point of 
productiveness the newer wheat lands of the northwest and 
of Argentina, but also in enriching and renewing the nearly 
exhausted wheat belt of Ir dia and Russia—to say nothing of 
transforming millions of acres now regarded as impossible 
of cultivation — by simply drawing the necessary fertilizing 
element out of the atmosphere, surely the dawn of a new era in 
agriculture, and in all other industries, is at hand. The actual 
utilization means far more than merely material enhancement 
of land values or increase of trade; it means, for one thing, 
an end to the frequently recurring famines of India and 
China; it means cheap bread, and more of it—and with 
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bread plentiful, other favorable conditions will follow. The 
worker will be able to devote a larger share of his product to 
the things beyond bread by which man lives; the hard grind 
of the struggle for bare subsistence will become a thing of the 
past; more thought, energy, skill, and enterprise will be de- 
voted to production that must mean enlarged sense of beauty 
and of life, and of power and joy in life for all. 

+. * a * * * 

The latest thing in the way of pubiish- 
ing enterprise is exhibited by the publisher 
of a western monthly who is scattering 

broadcast an affidavit as to the truthfulness of statements 
made in an article published in his magazine. The advent of 
the affidavit specialist in the circulation departments of daily 
papers was hailed a few years ago as a palpable demonstra- 
tion of the need of boosting up unsworn statements regard- 
ing circulation. It was supposed at the time that if the 
practice became general, a notable shrinkage in the figures 
claimed for the “great dailies”’ would be noticed. On the 
contrary, however, the affidavit fiend proved entirely equal to 
the calls upon him, and in one ortwo of the Chicago dailies 
half a dozen affidavits are published in attestation of every 
statement of circulation made. What the effect of supply- 
ing a publisher's affidavit as to the truthfulness of his con- 
tributors will have on periodical literature, it is perhaps too 
early to conjecture. If, for instance, every reporter were 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth in regard to interviews, and if this custom were ex- 
tended to the advance agents of traveling theatrical companies, 
the business of the notaries would certainly boom ; although 
the art of mendacity would probably lose in picturesqueness 
what it would gain in solemnity. Seriously, is not this in- 


PUBLISHING 
ENTERPRISE 


crease of swearing an index of the decadence of plain hon- 
esty? The requirement of an oath is itself an impeachment 
of numan probity. Tolstoy rightly condemns the military 
oath as a bondage to infamy. I had rather have the simple 
yea or nay of the Quaker or the Shaker, who refuses to 
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swear at all, than the oath “on a stack of Bibles,” of the man 
ready to swear on the slightest provocation. What greater 
farce is there than the affidavit making industry as practised 
daily, not merely in newspaper offices, but also in law offices 
and courts of justice, and at every turn where this perfunc- 
tory and mocking violation of the second commandment is 
called for. Surely, in these days, swearing is a custom that 
were more honored in the breach than in the observance. 


y. Be 
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Miss DOUGALL has already 
A MORMON PROPHET. earned well-deserved reputation 
Peo YD. Aupleion & Co Newyork, by “The Zeitgeist” and other 
notable novels. The present book 
indicates steady increase of power, and is made timely by the current 
discussion as to the seating of a newly-elected congressman from Utah; 
for the story of Mormonism, like all stories of human life, has two sides. 
Most minds see but one, and that, to use the author’s words, “ through 
the glasses of rigidly defined opinion, judging the affected person to be 
either saint or demoniac, according as he conforms with the spectator’s 
view of truth.” Miss Dougall has studied her subject from the histori- 
cal point of view, and from the psychological. In fact, morbid psychol- 
ogy would seem to have furnished her with much of her interpretation, 
although, on the whole, she comes very near doing justice to a difficult 
subject. She aims to prove that Mormonism does not necessarily in- 
clude polygamy; that it had no part in the first revelation to Joseph 
Smith, who never saw Utah, and who lived at many points the kindest, 
most blameless of lives. Miss Dougall herself regards him as both hon- 
est and fearless. 


“It appears to me,” she writes in her admirable preface, “ more likely 
that Smith was genuinely deluded by the automatic freaks of a vigorous 
but undisciplined brain, and that, yielding to these, he became confirmed 
in the hysterical temperament, which always adds to delusion self-decep- 
tion, and to self-deception half-conscious fraud. In his day it was neces- 
sary to reject a marvel, or admit its spiritual significance. Granting an 
honest delusion as to his visions and his book, his only choice lay be- 
tween counting himself the sport of devils, or the agent of Heaven; and 
optimistic temperament cast the die.” 
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Had the Psychical Research Society existed at that time, it is Miss 
Dougall’s conviction that Joseph Smith might have been aided to distin- 
guish between desire and delusion, weighing his revelation in the bal- 
ance present-day science provides. In that case a marvelous movement 
would have fallen still-born, and history have lacked several interesting 
pages. One may well ask if the Joseph Smith delusion is any more ex- 
traordinary than the Mary Eddy delusion? Indeed, to one who has been 
upon the ground, and marked what the Mormon commonwealth stands 
for, in its economic phases, it becomes a matter of serious question 
whether some of its characteristics might not with advantage be adopted 
generally. Whoever has once seen Utah and the type of prosperity it 
owns, knows its people as a mighty dynamic force. Not even the Salva- 
tion Army is so equipped for the propagation of religious doctrine. It 
may be counted as a trust in a sense, but a spiritual trust not less than 
a marvelously efficient temporal one. The Mormons are a people terri- 
bly in earnest. They believe absolutely in the continued immanence of 
the Holy Spirit, and that inspiration is no less a part of the present than 
of the past. Their history, their passage through fire and water and 
blood, bears witness to their fervor, to their supreme faith in their prin- 
ciples. 

As to polygamy, their position is frankly stated: ‘We believe it 
more honest to openly support, to the best and utmost of our ability, the 
women who honor us by becoming our wives, than to pledge fidelity to 
one woman, and keep first one mistress and then another, or several at 
once, as is the manner of the world.”’ This is their testimony, and their 
women ccho it, and for the most part lend their aid to bring in more 
converts. 

Mormonism in all its phases, it is plain, has been closely studied and 
clearly comprehended by Miss Dougall, although she confines herself in 
the story to the careful development of her conception of Joseph Smith. 
Smith and his wife, a convert, and ardently devoted to him and his reve- 
lation, are a source of profound interest to the reader; yet hardly more 
so than the Croom household and the only son, Ephraim, who in time 
becomes the compensation for the heroine’s years of torture as the wife 
of a Mormon missionary. After years of devotion, this missionary takes 
a second wife, but finally abjures the faith and is killed while attempt- 
ing to escape from Salt Lake City. 

The record of the whole movement moves side by side with the per- 
sonal story; the gradual progress toward the adoption of polygamy, the 
Nauvoo life, with its rise and fall; the long and frightful passage across 
the plains; all that makes the tale of devotion and forsaking, of faith 
unto death, and of vilest perjury and betrayal; of utter carelessness of 
human life, and the minutest care for the growth and prosperity of the 
people, — these and many another contradiction, each one an attested 
fact, are to be found in the story. Its pages are chiefly tragedy, and the 
author has failed at some points to apprehend the real spiritual quality 
of certain phases of Mormonism. But crowded as the canvas is, lurid, 
as is its background, it is the first study of the subject that may be called, 
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in even faint degree, sympathetic. Claim for it what they may, nothing 
can alter the misery and degradation for woman bound up in the word 
polygamy ; and yet sincere souls, tender hearts, keen intelligences among 
women have held the faith, and lived it honestly. It is all a puzzle, and, 
profoundly interesting as is Miss Dougall’s study, it can hardly be re- 
garded as more than a step in the direction of its solution. 

* * * * * * 


DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. _The pretty volume containing 
From the Danish of Svend ¢ Grundtvig etc. this new sheaf of fairy and popular 
= apes — 4 Ha. tales is simply another demonstra- 
per Brothers, New York. tion of the essential unity of all 

folk-lore. With the slight variations born of national temperament and 

characteristics, the stories are reproductions familiar to all, of the fairy 
tales of our youth, all alike of Indo-European origin, traveling with their 
tellers from country to country, never Josing the original typical charac- 
ter, and becoming with each generation more deeply rooted in the affec- 
tions of the people. ‘ The same story,” writes the editor, * may be found 
in Denmark, Germany, Servia, or England, comprising the same facts 
and founded upon one common plot, with the exception of certain details; 
but the mode of telling, the tinge of nationality, or of individual peculiar- 
ities — these are as different as the momentous charm produced in telling.” 

The child who reads will not trouble himself to trace out resemblances. 

It is the story he wants, and here he has it in excellent English and with 

spirited illustrations, a book that deserves place on the shelf of books 

to keep, and that will mean pleasure for all child readers and many older 
ones. 


HELEN CAMPBELL. 
7 — J * 


ESSAY ON THE BASES OF THE In Récéjac’s work recently trans- 
MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE. lated from the French by Sara 
8vo, 287 pp., $2.50. Chas. Scribner's Carr Upton, mysticism has for 


Sons, New York. 


the first time become thoroughly 
rational. Hitherto the mystic has been inclined to discredit the intellect, 
to doubt the possibility of a rational statement of the higher aspect of 
life, except in paradoxical terms; and present-day mystical thought tends 
toward a denial of the moral law, by its affirmation that “all is good.” 
But Récéjac rejects these doctrines as degraded forms of mysticism, 
while his own doctrine not only harmonizes with reason, but is founded 
on Kantian ethics, and is wholly plausible, sane, free from the taints and 
false conclusions of the self-conscious mystic who mistakes his own emo- 
tions for the veritable Absolute. The author is obscure at times, his 
language even in this remarkably good translation is difficult, and the 
book is not for the novice. But he haslived with Saint Augustine, Saint 
Francis, Pascal, and Kant, until he has absorbed their best thought and 
restated it in terms of the most modern spirit. All is finite in us except 
Freedom. We search for the Absolute in vain, until in the moment of 
disinterestedness we pass into the larger realm of the mystical Presence, 
The mind then symbolizes the Absolute by the aid of the imagination. 
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We apprehend God only with the heart. That which eludes the con- 
sciousness fills the head with goodness, and beyond that we cannot go. 
All attempts to formulate what we have beheld in the higher realm par- 
take of this symbolic character and are subject to illusion. “ After its 
highest flight, mysticism must always return to practical life in order to 
be sure that all was not a dream. . . . The Absolute will not be circum- 
scribed any more by ventures of Freedom than by exercise of Dialectic. 
. .. When the mystic eye is pure it sees in God only such things as add 
to the moral and rational life of humanity. . . . There is no greater dan- 
ger for mysticism than the tendency to allow the symbols to become 
objects ; and by this road it soon degenerates into fanaticism.” Récéjac 
therefore believes that we should frankly admit the symbolic, imaginative 
character of our relations with the Absolute, and must not believe that 
the soul’s visions and voices have objective existence. Pessimism is a 
mystic malady. The Vedanta philosophy also comes under the head of 
degraded mysticism, since it forgets the symbolical character of spiritual 
meditation. But “the heart is reason,” and if our desire is moral, we 
may safely proceed upon this exalted pathway of right and duty, seeking 
to “‘ become so conscious of the Absolute that life will be realized accord- 
ing to the aim of reason.” Mysticism must persistently undergo the 
rational test, and we should carry science as far as possible dnto the 
superior realm. If science should reach the highest round of the ladder 
it would be a supreme triumph, and mysticism would be no more. But 
Récéjac does not fear this, and herein lies his superiority over previous 
students of mysticism; he does not fear to give fullest play to the scien- 
tific spirit, and he rigidly reduces the heart’s most exalted emotions to 
the symbolical type. When he has finished, there is a residuum of abso- 
lutely sane spirituality. The world of psychic research evidently does 
not exist for him. There are many questions in regard to our spiritual 
nature which Récéjac does not mertion. His universe lacks the great 
intermediary human world between nature and the Absolute; he does 
not mention Swedenborg or Emerson. But as a specialist, and Récéjac 
is essentially that, no one has gone further than he, noone has drawn 
mysticism and ethics so close; and no one has read the mysticism of the 
ages to better advantage. 
* * a ~ * 
THE MAGIC OF THE HORSE- Dr. Lawrence has ransacked the 
' SHOE. literature of all nations for referen- 
- Ragweed Bam Fn ces to the horseshoe and the lucky 
Boston. owners connected with it, and has 
produced a very entertaining volume, particularly from the point of view 
of the childhood of the race. The folk-lore of common salt, the omens of 
sneezing, the days of good and evil omen, superstitions dealing with 
numbers, and the luck of odd numbers are topics which the author has 
treated in the same suggestive way, although his first love is apparently 
the horseshoe. There is surprising unanimity in regard to these super- 
stitions among primitive people, although there are notable exceptions, 
which seem to prove the rule, For example, in Bohemia whoever picks 
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up a horseshoe, thereby picks up ill-luck. In many countries the power 
of evil spirits is said to be especially strong on Friday, but in Servia 
children born on Friday are thought to be invulnerable to the assaults 
of the whole army of hags and sorcerers. In Germany, Friday is 
reckoned the most fateful of all the week-days, whether for good or ill. 
In Ireland neither butter nor milk should be given away on Friday, nor 
should a cat be taken from one house to another. The omens of 
sneezing are particularly explicit. The belief in the luck of numbers, 
notably the ill-fated thirteen, seems to have survived most persistently 
in later times, and these “Synes” are most seriously accepted. At the 
thirteenth annual dinner of the Thirteen Club, in New York City, in 
1895, “so prevalent was the apprehension of evil likely to result from 
the assembling together of thirteen persons that, when at length the 
requisite number were seated at table, it was found desirable to lock 
the doors of the banquet room, lest some faint soul should retire ab- 
ruptly.” A copious index enables one quickly to locate one’s pet 
superstition, and the volume contains abundant references to the origi- 
nal sources of information. 
* ~ * 7 4 


The reader is almost over- 
LIVE QUESTIONS. whelmed with the wealth of ma- 
By John P. Altgeld. 8vo, 1010 pp., $2.50. ‘ EWE 

G. 8. Bowen & Son, Chicago. terial on the great social issues of 
the day, in ex-governor Altgeld’s 
book. Every unsettled problem which a governor of a great state is 
called upon to meet, is here discussed at sufficient length to make the 
book an exhaustive statement of a point of view. The method of treat- 
ment of these live issues is well illustrated by the author’s examination 
of the evidence for and against the condemned anarchists whom Gov- 
ernor Altgeld pardoned in 1893. The reasons for this act are given at 
length, and the principle on which the decision is based is the ideal of 
justice, equality, liberty, for which the author pleads throughout with a 
candor and a spirit of patriotism which cannot fail to appeal even to the 
prejudiced mind. Surely one who thus pleads for the extension of equal 
rights to all is worthy of an equally candid hearing. ‘“ No government 
was ever overthrown by the poor,” the book concludes, “and we have 
nothing to fear from that source. It is the greedy and the powerful who 
pull down the pillars of the state. It is the criminal rich and the 

hangers-on who are the real anarchists of our time.” 

H. W. D. 
°* © 6. *® Sue 

STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY The student of the nature and 
OF WOMAN. position of woman is laid under 
PR a Bo mg ee yy obligation by the publication of 
bert 5. Stone & Co., Chicago. these studies in English. However 
one may criticize certain minor judgments, the reader recognizes in the 
author a strong, broad-minded, logical, and intelligent personality which 
seeks to place the real question at issue in woman’s development in its 
true light; to give it impartial and comprehensive consideration, The 
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author appreciates the defects and the merits of the movement for wo- 
man’s emancipation, and offers a rational solution for serious difficulties 
which confront the social and economic world. Man wasresponsible for 
changes in woman’s position in the family and in society during early 
modern history. She developed solely in line with man’s changing tem- 
perament and needs; she led a life of adaptation to such conditions as 
man created in response to his desires and requirements. Woman was 
not aware that she possessed an individual nature, ¢!: -acteristic of her 
own sex and unlike the masculine type. In fact,+ aan knew little of 
her own nature; circumstances offered her few opportunities to develop 
an understanding of herself. She was willing to hold herself subservient 
to man, to echo his ideas. But the forces of evolution have roused a 
vague longing for a larger life. The movement in response to that long- 
ing has led her to seek freedom for herself in directions identical with 
man’s activity, because woman was as yet incompetent to understand her 
needs and adapt her life to meet them. The vital point about which the 
argument of the book centers is this fact, that ncither man nor woman 
has understood the nature of woman. The highest permanent results 
in the movement for woman’s emancipation can be attained only when 
man and woman recognize the individuality of the masculine and of the 
feminine type: that woman can never develop into a true man, nor man 
into a true woman. Many differ from the author and believe that 
* equality ” of man and woman is possible and inevitable. But equality 
implies —not identical rights—but the opportunity for full expression of 
the individual sex type, complementary development which fits man and 
woman for comradeship. 

The cry of the age is for happiness. Happiness is no longer covered 
by crude ideas of enjoyment and sensation, but involves the longing for 
unity in the individualized inner life, to understand the real self and to 
live the life which springs from, and increases such understanding. 
Woman raises this cry for happiness by saying, “Give me freedom to 
understand myself as woman, to express my woman nature. I desire to 
be nothing more than woman, yet a woman to the length and breadth of 
all possibilities, to live out my nature in action, in taking an active part 
in the world of action.” 

The author sees for all present problems of family, social, and com- 
mercial life, one comprehensive solution: First, the recognition of indi- 
vidual masculine and feminine types, complementary but never normally 
interchangeable ; second, individual expression of the type; third, the 
creation of a field of activity for woman, work which arises out of “ wo- 
manly necessity for inner and outer unfolding,” that she may have access 
to productive work without encroaching. 


“In what does woman’s productive labor consist? AsI write this 
question I am surprised that it has not been raised before, either by the 
women or the men; and for the following reasons: Firstly, in order 
to meet the woman’s need of work, we must decide clearly for which 
branches she is especially fitted; secondly, in order to avoid the intru- 
sion of women into departments more natural to man and better filled 
by him, we must fix the distinguishing qualities of masculine and femi- 
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nine work, and discard those branches in which woman’s service is 
inferior; thirdly, we must know in what departments the woman is 
superior to the man, and hence reserve this work for her, so far as possi- 
ble; fourthly, it is a question of a certain quality of performance, not 
merely of work alone, but of productive work; 7. ¢., no longer the service 
of an individual for a certain return, no longer a mere wage relation, but 
such that by its very constitution a surplus arises out of it which contri- 
butes to the public weal and is indispensable for its preservation; fifthly, 
has there . . . been any conception of a work for woman as productive? 
It seems to me there is no such conception, since it is desired to open 
to women all branches in free competition, which therefore excludes 
protection in her own especial branches .. . .” ae 6 
.R.D. 


* * * * . * 


spmnanit op emia Nees te The second volume of “The 
» . il. : ” 
SI A. Se ey bo Mrsasr gall: per 
Company, New York. ’ 

ther along in the “ New Psychol- 
ogy ” than the first, which deals more directly with the physical effect of 
“living the life.” In this latter work we are brought into a realizing 
sense of our illimitable possibilities. We are made to feel that we may 
be filled with a never-failing supply of vitality, giving us health, happi- 
ness, the power of benefiting all with whom we come in contact, and that 
there will be for us an ever-increasing, ever-broadening mental and spir- 
itual growth, through the complete assimilation of these facts: Our one- 
ness with all life, leading us irresistibly to feel our intimate relationship, 
not only to man, but to life in whatever form it may be expressed ; the 
right understanding of non-resistance ; the power that becomes ours when 
we realize that force works from center to circumference, so that man 
must look within himself for divine power, and, through the right use of 
will, bring it into outward expression; the power in our own thought for 
the upbuilding or the undoing of ourselves and others; the knowledge 
of our birthright —our freedom—through understanding the actual 
meaning of the saying, “ Man is a law unw himself.” There are also 
some excellent papers on how to develop the gift of healing, and on how 
to give treatments. The author dwells insistently upon the affirmation 
of the good, instead of the denial of the evil. The extreme simplicity of 
these essays is one of their strongest points. There are no confusing 
metaphysical speculations, only clear, practical statements that people 


in any walk of life can understand and put into use. oa 
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